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THE TALES OF TRAVELLERS. 

In every age of the world the most astonishing rela- 
tions have been promulgated by that facetious order 
of writers called “ travellers,” and many a wild tale 
has received implicit credence and circulation on the 
strength of their narratives. In the more early periods, 
an historian or geographer was also a traveller, since 
it was mainly by his own personal peregrinations that 
he was to pick up either facts or descriptions to adorn 
his story or pourtray other lands, Thus Herodotus, 
the most ancient of historians, was also a very great 
traveller, and in some parts of the work he has left 
behind him, appears very prominently in the latter 
character. When he describes the countries and 
people at no great distance, he preserves a very ad- 
mirable moderation, but as soon as he gets into far- 
away regions, he gives fuller scope to the passion for 
the marvellous, which seems so singularly inherent in 
the human constitution. In this respect he has been 
followed by a great many very worthy characters, who 
have from his time downwards left their homes and 
proceeded in search of lands where astounding crea- 
tions of nature or of art might feast their voracious 
appetite for wonders, 

Of the various divisons of the world which have 
supplied the manufacturers of marvels most abun- 
dantly, Asia is the principal, and chiefly its eastern 
and northern parts—for one very substantial reason, 
that no one knew any thing about them. In pre- 
cise proportion to the ignorance which prevailed re- 
specting any particular land, was it peopled more or 
less fantastically. In some favoured portions of Asia, 
a@ community entirely of females was ascertained to 
exist, which was perpetuated in a manner which has 
not been mentioned, though their name of Amazons is 
famous in all ages. In other places huge giants were 
detected sleeping in caves, or carrying mountains on 
their shoulders, some having but one eye, and others 
an hundred arms. In still remoter parts, pigmies were 
distinguished with difficulty from the grass which 
grew in the fields, their height not exceeding three or 
four spans of an ordinary mortal’s hand. Such area 
few of the tritles we find in the descriptions of authors, 
who, when they do not limit themselves to scenes at 
home, narrate things well calculated to excite astonish- 
ment in their readers, 

In the time of Herodotus there prevailed amongst 
the Grecians several amazing tales concerning the 
wealth and grandeur of India, which even in our own 
days has been the subject of much exaggeration. As 
“the father of history” did not travel within a thou- 
sand miles of India, he was at full liberty to enter upon 
many exceilent peculiarities of its inhabitants. Among 
other things, he mentions a race of ants whom he mo- 
destly describes as “ not quite so large as a dog, but 
bigger than a fox,’’ whose wont and habit it was to 
burrow deep into the sand to escape the fierce rays of 
the sun, in which process they raked up large hillocks 
of gold-dust wherewith the sand was mixed. The 
wily Indians being well acquainted with all these facts, 
immediately mounted their camels, each taking three, 
and proceeded to rifle the hoards of gold which had 
been thus accumulated by the ants; but as these 
animals were gifted with a passion for the precious 
metal almost as strong as mortals, they resented this 
unauthorised invasion, and pursued the flying Indians 
with unparalleled swiftness and ferocity. In order to 
escape from them, and to save part of their booty, the 
Indians turned off the extra camels, who became the 
immediate prey of the exasperated ants, It was in 
this manner that the Indians became possessors of such 
immense quantities of gold." 


* Herodotus, Thalia, o. 102. 


There never was a story which lacked in lustre from 
being twice told. Thus Pliny, who is reckoned rather 
a veracious personage, improves upon the relation of 
Herodotus. “In the temple of Hercules at Erythre 
(says he) the horns of an Indian ant were to be seen, 
an astonishing object. In the country of the Northern 
Indians, named Drande, these ants cast up gold from 
holes within the earth, In colour they resemble cats, 
and are as large as the wolves of Egypt. This gold 
which they throw up in the winter, the Indians con- 
trive to steal in the summer, when the ants, on account 
of the heat, hide themselves under ground. But if 
they happen to smell them, the ants rush from their 
holes, and will often tear them in pieces though mounted 
on their fleetest camels; such is the fierceness they 
display from the love of their gold.” 

Long after the age of Herodotus, a military man 
named Megasthenes, who had been in the armies of 
Alexander the Great, was sent by Seleucus, the first 
king of Syria, as his ambassador to an Indian king 
who kept his court on the banks of the Ganges. This 
gentleman favoured the ancient world with an account 
of his long residence amongst so wonderful a people, 
in which he yielded to the prevailing mania of that 
and all succeeding eras, and gave currency to many 
delightful tales. It is to him that credit is due for 
manufacturing men who had ears so large that they 
could fold themselves up in them, supplying the place 
both of a greatcoat and a counterpane. To his ca- 
pricious genius also we are indebted for a creation of 
mortals who had only a single eye and no mouth, 
whose feet were longer than the rest of their bodies, 
whilst their toes had the entertaining faculty of grow- 
ing backwards. It is scarcely creditable to Megas- 
thenes that he likewise deprived this unfortunate race 
of their noses, which exhibits a disposition for mutila- 
tion of a very unpardonable nature. It is not, how- 
ever, to be denied that this plenipotentiary of Seleucus 
had a prolific imagination, since, not content with the 
fabrics he had already elevated, he proceeded to de- 
scribe certain dwarfs of three spans in height, in strong 
relief to whom he plants a species of wild men whose 
heads were formed in the shape of a wedge. As the 
travels of Megasthenes contained the only account of 
India which professed to come from an eye-witness, 
they acquired great credit amongst the ancients, and 
formed the groundwork of the descriptions not only 
of Diodorus Siculus and Arrian, but also of Strabo the 
famous geographer.* 

It may be well imagined that, whilst such fables as 
these gained credit, the idea of the countries them- 
selves must have been vague and imperfect. It would 
be a curious subject to illustrate the errors and ab- 
surdities of ancient geography. The Caspian Sea, 
which every schoolboy now knows is an inland sea, 
was believed by Strabo to communicate with the ocean ; 
and Pomponius Mela even gives a description of the 
strait which connects it with the ocean, and says it is 
so narrow that it has the appearance of ariver, Even 
Pliny was of the same opinion ; and Quintus Curtius 
improved upon the matter by maintaining that it 
joined the Black Seat It was not until 1558 that 
Anthony Jenkinson, an English merchant, gave an 
accurate account of the Caspian, confirmed by a survey 
made by order of Peter the Great in 1718.$ It is 
worthy of remark that Herodotus, who wrote five hun- 
dred years before Strabo, describes the Caspian as a 
sea unconnected with any other; and this is not the 
only instance in which the statements of that author, 


* Strabo, lib. xx. 12, 1057. 

Strabo, lib. xi. p. 774 Pom. Mela, lib. iiic. Plin. Nat. 
Tlist. lib. vi. Quin. Cur. lib. vii. ce. 7. Arrian repeats the 
same absurdity, lib. v. ¢. 26, and lib. vil. e. 16 

¢ Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 354. Cox's Travels, vol. ii. p. 257. 


although contemned by his successors, have been veri- 
fied by modern experience. * 

Geography is necessarily a science which depends 
much upon the accounts of travellers ; and in the an- 
cient treatises upon it, in the eagerness to describe 
other countries, a monstrous mass of absurdity is col- 
lected. In the work of Ptolemy of Alexandria, whose 
fiat on the subject of geography was received for many 
ages with the same reverence as that of Aristotle on 
physics, and now meets with the same contempt, the 
most extraordinary errors are committed. He makes 
the peninsula of India stretch from west to east, instead 
of from north to south, its true form, whilst he carries 
the Golden Chersonesus, or the peninsula of Malacca, 
three degrees south of the equator, when its southern 
extremity is one north. Beyond this he places a town 
called Sine Metropolis, the last point to the east 
known by the ancients, assigned by Monsieur D'Anville 
as Sinhoa, in Cochin-China, and in its position has 
erred no less than fifty degrees of longitude and twenty 
of latitude. But the most considerable of his mistakes 
consists in hemming in the Great Indian Ocean by an 
imaginary continent, which he stretches from the 
south-east of Asia to the coast of Africa, in which be- 
lief all the world joined, until Vasco de Gama put an 
end to the matter, by reaching India round the conti- 
nent of Africa, 

But it was not only at such immense distances from 
the seats of European civilisation that the spirit of ex- 
aggeration had full play, since many parts of Europe 
itself were the scenes of extravagant description. The 
north of Europe, including Russia and the countries on 
the Baltic, was scarcely known either to the Greeks or 
Romans ; and whenever a region was involved in ob- 
scurity, the most fabulous accounts were entertained 
regarding it. Thus both Herodotus and Pliny favour 
these lands with a nation whom they call Arimaspi, 
who had a solitary eye, and whose occupation was 
chiefly fighting with a desperate order of griffins, for 
the gold of which they had constituted themselves the 
guardians. But it is perhaps more proper to take the 
account of these countries from a more recent, as well 
as a Christian, author. There was a person called 
Adam, a canon of Bremen, who, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, wrote a work on “the Situation of Denmark 
and other Northern Regions,” in which he speaks of 
those terrible districts known in modern times as Nor- 
way and Sweden. He says that these were almost 
entirely unknown to the world, and adds, that “to 
the eastward of Sweden, where it borders on the 
Riphean Mountains, there are vast deserts and moun. 
tains of snow, where are herds of monstrous men 
which shut out all approach ; also amazons, baboons, 
and cyclops, having but one eye in the middle of their 
foreheads ; Himantopedes, skipping or leaping with 
one foot only ; man-eaters without speech.” Whena 
dignitary of the church lends his sanction to deprive 
men of valuable organs and necessary limbs, and 
joins in the childish credulity indulged regarding dis- 
tant places, we cannot accuse the more early heathen 
writers of any great excess of ignorance or supersti« 
tion, 

During the period which elapsed from the subver. 
sion of the Western Roman Empire to the discovery 
of printing, which embraces what is generally stylea 
the dark ages of modern Europe, all knowledge of the 
eastern regions of Asia was necessarily lost. Even 
the ancient lights on the subject were trampled out, 
and in so barbarous an era men's minds were so per- 
petually occupied in wars and devastations, that all 


* Herod. lib. i. Clio. o Wk Aristotle is of the same opinion at 
xy. lib ii, See Robertson's Disquisition on 
Ancient India, in note to sect. 1. 
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enlightened curiosity was nearly extinct. It was only 
by the commercial republies of Italy that any inter- 
course was maintained with Asia; and by the way of 
Constantinople and Alexandria the rich products of 
India were doled out to the enterprising merchants of 
Venice and Genoa, But little more was known of 
Tndia than the name, although very lofty conceptions 
of its vast wealth and resources were universally enter- 
tained. Yet as to the east of India, the immense terri- 
tories of China, all was darkness and surmise. It was 
not until an extraordinary individual, the celebrated 
Marco Polo, traversed the whole of Asia to the shores 
of the Pacific, that any intelligence concerning the as- 
tonishing countries on the east of that mighty conti- 
nent was conveyed to the wondering inhabitants of 
Europe. As might be expected under such circum- 
stances, his account very far overstepped either mo- 
desty or truth, but is nevertheless not quite so incon- 
sistent with facts as has been often represented. 

Marco Polo was a Venetian, and in the latter part 
of the thirteenth century he accompanied his father 
and uncle into Tartary on a mission to instruct the 
great khan in the truths of Christianity. This 
mighty potentate received the young Marco with 
great cordiality; and as he quickly learned the various 
Tartar dialects, and otherwise displayed great acute- 
ness of intellect, he was employed in various honour- 
able embassies by his sublime highness, in the course 
of which he acquired much information respecting 
those regions. After some years spent in this man- 
ner, Marco Polo and his relations returned to Venice, 
loaded with wealth by the munificence of the great 
khan, and in the prison of the city of Genoa, in which 
he had the misfortune to be incarcerated, he composed 
the history of his travels, which excited so extraordi- 
nary a sensation both in his own times and in after 
ages. The work was originally written in Latin or 
Italian, for critics are undecided as to which, and has 
been translated inte every language of Europe, It is 
in these translations, either through ignorance or wil- 
fulness, that the most monstrous of the absurdities 
charged upon Marco Polo are alone to be found. Yet 
a great deal of splendid exaggeration pervades all his 
descriptions. The city of Cambalu, the principal re- 
sidence of the great khan, since ascertained to be Pe- 
kin, is described in the most gorgeous terms, as con- 
taining silk and other merchandise enough to furnish 
the universe. But the city of Quinsai, in the pro- 
vince of Mangi, supposed to be Hang-cheu, in the 
south of China, surpasses all imagination. He declares 
it is a hundred miles in circuit, with twelve thousand 
stone bridges, all high enough to admit the largest 
vessels to sail under them. One of Marco Polo's 
translators here makes him say, that these bridges 
were twelve thousand miles high! The palaces and 
magnificent houses, gardens, lakes, and baths, with 
which this enormous city abounded, in 

he most glowing colours, together with the display 
of gold and silver, precious stones, rich perfumes, 
spices, silks, and sugars, enough to captivate and be- 
wilder the least ardent imagination. Having exhausted 
his great descriptive powers on thecontinent, he passed 
over to a large island in the ocean, which he names 
Zipangi or Cipango, in which gold was so amazingly 
plentiful, that it was used for the most ordinary pur- 
poses. ‘The roofs and floors of the palaces and houses 
were covered with thick plates of this most precious 

metal, and the largest and finest pearls in the world 
were to be seen at every step. In fact, the whole 
island was resplendent with unimaginable riches, and, 
as might be anticipated, had formed a tempting bait 
to the cupidity of various invaders. But Marco Polo 

ives a very satisfactory reason why the inhabitants of 
Sis wonderful island were able to preserve their 
wealth and theirindependence, since they were mightily 
skilled in all kinds of witchcraft, and wore enchanted 
stones, which rendered their bodies invulnerable to 
hostile shafts. 

Such are some of the gorgeous accounts of Marco 
Polo. He was followed by Sir John Mandeville, an 
Englishman, who, in 1332, also traversed Asia and pe- 
netrated into China. His descriptions of these coun- 
tries often surpass in extravagance those of Polo. He 
affirms the palace of the grand khan to be more than 
two leagues in circumference, and to contain three 
hundred thousand men occupied in its various services. 
He enumerates ten thousand elephants kept for the 
royal convenience, with a countless multitude of fal- 
cons, parrots, and paroquets, and a great variety of 
beasts and birds of prey. His estimation of the sur- 
passing wealth of these districts does not fall short of 
that formed by Marco Polo, and though each is to be 
charged with Infinite exaggeration, there is no doubt 
that the view of so rich and novel a country as China 
has excited in the minds of the most sober individuals 

admiration and amazement. 

Both in their own times and in after years, Marco 
Polo and Mandeville bave been ranked as first in the 
list of lying and extravagant travellers. But there is 
one mighty event to which their splendid narratives 
much conduced, which may lead us rather to feel 


grateful w, than condemn them, The discovery of 
America is in a great measure to the effect pro- 
duced on the and enthusiastic temperament of 


of these two men. Not only the amazing wealth and 
extensive civilisation of the countries they had visited, 
raised his wishes to be their discoverer by a short sea 
route, but the extension they gave to the continent of 
Asia on theeast, fortified his theory ef the reduced 
expanse of waters between the west coast of Euro 
and the east shore of Asia, and ultimately induced 
Spanish sovereigns to give in to his arguments and 
entreaties. When Columbus, therefore, sailed on the 
expedition which terminated in the discovery of Ame- 
rica, he -went forth to seek the magnificent island of 
Cipango, and the gorgeous court of the great khan of 
Tartary.* 

Tt would be an endless task to'recount all the extra- 
vagant hallucinations which have from time to time 
been shot forth by heated fancies, but there is a legend 
which is worthy of mention, from the long-continued 
infatuation to which it gave rise. About the middle 
of the sixth century a Scottish abbot, called St Brandan 
or Beorondan, sailed with his disciple St Malo, in 
search of certain islands which they were told existed 
in the middle of the ocean, and were inhabited by in- 
fidels. They roamed about for some time in the At- 
lantic, and at length landed upon an island called Irna, 
Here St Malo found the body of a giant lying in a se- 
pulehre. He resuscitated him, and had much inte- 
resting conversation with him, in which the giant 
informed him concerning matters in the other world. 
He also gave them to understand that there was an 
island not far distant, defended by walls of burnished 
gold, so resplendent that they shone like crystal, but 
to which there was no entrance. He himself plunged 
into the sea and hauled the ship after him to visit this 
island, but owing to a terrible tempest which arose, 
the two saints-errant were obliged to give up the 
scheme, which was finally frustrated by the wish of 
the giant to be permitted to die again, which was at 
last granted him. 

This nonsensical fable became of importance from a 
very singular circumstance. At repeated intervals, 
during the fifteenth century, the inhabitants of the 
Canary Islands fancied they beheld a mountainous 
island, of about ninety leagues in length, lying far to 
the westward. Several expeditions were dispatched 
to make a landing, but the island somehow or other 
always eluded the search, and was nowhere to be 
found. The unapproachable island of St Brandan 
was therefore reinstated in all its pristine identity. 
It was still repeatedly seen from the Canaries, and in 
1526 another expedition set out to explore it, but with 
the same fruitless result. But in 1570 the appearances 
were so repeated and clear, that there was an univer- 
sal fever of curiosity awakened among the people of 
the Canaries, and it was determined to send forth an- 
other expedition. Before this last step was taken 
however, an exact investigation was instituted of all 
the persons of talent or credibility who had seen these 
apparitions of land, or who had ~ me proofs of its exist- 
ence; anda remarkable record of the credulity of man- 
kind was the result. Several pilots averred they had 
landed on the island, but that as soon as they touched 
ita vielent hurricane arose, and in a trice it was swept 
away from the face of the waters. The governor of 
the island of Ferro reported that a hundred witnes- 
ses swore that they had seen and contemplated this 
island with calmness and certainty, and observed the 
sun sink behind one of its points. Thus there 
seemed no doubt remaining, and the expedition sailed 
from the island of Palma under the command of Fer- 
nando de Vittalobos, regidor of the island, which, it is 
needless to say, returned as wise as it went. In 1605, 
a ship was again fitted out on this voyage of disco- 
pt but the mysterious territory once more vanished 

‘om 


Notwithstanding these repeated voy seemed to 
prove its non-existence, its reality remained a matter 
of firm belief. The public, after trying all kinds of 
sophistry, took refnge in the supernatural to defend 
their favourite chimera, They maintained that it was 
rendered inaccessible to mortals by Divine Providence 
or diabolical magic. Many inclined to both ideas, 
All kinds of extravagant fancies were indulged con- 
cerning it, one of which was, that it was the seat of 
the terrestrial paradise, the place where Enoch and 
Elijah remained in a state of blessedness until the final 
day ; and that it was made apparent to the eyes, but 
invisible to the search, of mortals, The public infa- 
tuation at length rose to madness, and, in 1721, another 
expedition was tumultuously determined upon. It 
sailed under an officer of great merit ; and in the vain 
hope of propitiating the saint, two holy friars were 
carried out as apostolical chaplains, But to the in- 
expressible rage of the populace it returned as unsuc- 
cessful as all its predecessors. This is the last expedi- 
tion that has been sent on this extraordinary errand ; 
but so powerful is the belief in the existence of this 
island, that it is delineated on several maps, and so 
late as 1755, it appears on a chart of Monsieur Gautier, 
who places it five degrees west of Ferro, and in twenty- 
nine degrees of north latitude. 

Most of those appearances which are unintelligible in 
the eyes of the ignorant, are easily explained by a sci- 
entific or philosophical observer. The learned Feyjoo, 
in his Critical Theatre, elucidates the illusion in which 
this spectral island has its existence. He attributes 
it to certain atmospherical deceptions, like that of the 
Fata Morgana, seen at times in the Straits of Messina, 
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* Bee the Life of Columbus, by Washington Irving—an invalu- | 
Uterature. 
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when the city of Reggio and its surrounding country 
is reflected in the air above the neighbouring an 
ce which has likewise been witnessed in front 
the city of Marseilles. A very small measure of 
education in the seience of optics would therefore have 
completely prevented the delusions and outbursts of 
ignorance which we have described. Can we, with a 
knowledge of such a fact, say that the spread of scien- 
tific information is injurious, or of little value ? 


ROYAL CEMETERIES OF FRANCE. 
Tue ancient church of St Denis, which contained in 
its sepulchral vaults the mortal remains of the long 
line of princes, who, during a period of twelve hundred 
years, had swayed in succession the sceptre of France, 
was opened, in 1793, by a decree of the national con- 
vention, the tombs pillaged of their valuable relics, 
and the leaden coffins, enveloping the bodies, carried 
off to be moulded into bullets “ for the punishment of 
the enemies of France.” It is not our intention to 
make any remarks upon that dreadful condition of 
excitement under which the nation must have laboured, 
before wanton desecrations of this character could 
have been sanctioned by the legislative assembly, and 
eagerly followed out by the people—these considera- 
tions are for other pages than ours. Many things 
and spectacles, however, worthy of observation pre- 
sented themselves at the opening of the sepulchral 
chambers of St Denis, and to these we propose to direct 
the attention of the reader. 

Though the church of St Denis had undergone al- 
terations since the timeof Pepin, Charlemagne’s father, 
the sepulchral vaults had remained unchanged since 
the reign of that monarch, who was their constructor. 
In these vaults lay the relies of kings, queens, and 
princes; of martyred saints and famous warriors; 
some of them tricked out in all the trappings of living 
royalty, robed, sceptred, and crowned; some of them 
perfect in form, by the care of the embalmer, as when 
the spirit yet dwelt in the tenement; others moul- 
dered away into dust, indistinguishable from the rotten 
cerements that enveloped them, Men, on the breath 
of whose lips once hung the destinies of millions, whose 
names were the pride of history ; fair dames in whose 
honour tournaments were held—for a smile from whom 
knights rushed into the battle-field as to a banquet ; 
all that earth retained of such beings as these lay 
shrouded in the sepulchres of St Denis; and their 
bones, so long venerated, were turned out for the 
sport and mockery of a rabble, to whom all that had 
ever been associated with the name of royalty was for 
the time the object of hatred unutterable. 

Those to whom the opening of these chambers of 
the royal dead were entrusted, began their operations 
on the 12th of October 1793, with a sufficient number 
of workmen to assist in the task. The first monument 
which was opened was that of the celebrated Marshal 
Turenne, whose warlike services to France had earned 
for his remains a place in the royal cemetery. On 
laying open the little vault that contained the body, 
one of those strange tricks which death sometimes 
plays, presented itself to the gaze of the spectators. 
Though no process of embalming, or any mode of 
preservation whatever, had been used upon the body, 
Turenne, who was killed by a cannon-ball at Saltzbach 
in 1672, was lying in so perfect a condition, that not 
even‘a feature of his face was in the slightest degree 
discomposed. Though a servant of princes, Turenne 
was not himself a prince, and his remains were secure, 
comparatively, from disrespect. All present were 
anxious to carry off some little relic of the great sol- 
dier, and one of the fingers of the right hand was 
taken away by Camille Desmoulins. The face of 
Turenne bore a striking resemblance to his portraits, 
and, indeed, likenesses of him were subsequently taken 
from the body, which was deposited in an oaken box 
in the vestry, and lay there for the inspection of visi- 
tors for a long time afterwards, 

The vault of the Bourbon sovereigns, situated mear 
the subterraneous chapels, was the next object of mt- 
tention ; and here the workmen, induced by curiosity, 
hastened to draw out the coffin of Henry the Great, 
the greatest name in the royal annals of France, and 
Alas, for the dead lion! 
The remains of Sully’s beloved master were torn from 
their resting-place, and given up to the indiscriminat- 
ing insults of the maddened populace. The body of 
Henry was im a state of remarkable preservation ; 
probably beeause, like Turenne, he had died a violent 
death, being stabbed in his coach by a friar named 
Ravilliac, in the year 1610, The abstraction of the 
blood tends greatly, it is well known, to preserve bo- 
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dies from the usual qennonate of a natural death, 
No spot or stain was on Henry's winding-sheet, and 
the face resembled that of one asleep. The body was 
no sooner out of the coffin than one of the spectators, 
a soldier, drew his sabre, and cutting a lock from the 
long beard, which was fresh and uninjured, placed it 
a own upper lip, swearing that from that time he 
would wear no other moustachios. In this deed there 
might be a portion of reverence, but what followed 
can bear no such interpretation. Henry was placed 
upright, with the winding-sheet thrown carelessly 
around him, and in this condition he was exposed to 
the gaze of the rabble, who, in the hour of their deli- 
rious hatred of royalty, poured out on the once reve- 
renced clay torrents of vulgar jests and unfeeling 
mockery. One woman, more turbulent and forward 
than the rg Teme her clenched hands, and, up- 
braiding the y with the crime of having been a 
king, struck it to the ground. 

The coffin of Henry IV. bore the oldest date in the 
Bourbon vault, in which lay four kings, four queens, 
twenty-one princes, and twenty-eight princesses. The 
workmen were four days in clearing this vault, the 
bodies and remains found in it being all thrown, after 
a short exposure, into a pit of liquid lime, to ensv -e 
their speedy destruction. So many of the bodies were 
far advanced in decay, that before their removal was 
effected, the vault became filled with effluvia of so 
noxious a character, that the workmen suffered se- 
verely from fevers caught in consequence. Some few 
of the bodies were in good preservation, and amongst 
others, that of the proudest monarch of France, Louis 
XIV., whom his admiring subjects honoured with the 
name of the Grand Monarque. The reception of 
Louis by the spectators of the exhumation was not 
more favourable than that given to the truly great 
king Henry IV., whom he was vain of being thought 
to resemble. If their deeds in life showed no true 
similitude, the treatment at least which befel their 
remains was in all respects the same. 

In the Bourbon sepulchral chamber were found 
many insignia of royalty, and several cases containing 
hearts. ese cases were generally of lead, coated 
with silver, and in some instances gilt. Below several 
of the coffins were leaden caskets containing the intes- 
tines of those among the dead, on whose embalming 
particular care had been expended. The lead of all 
these heart-cases and caskets was carried away with 
the coffins for the making of bullets, and their con- 
tents thrown into the same lime-pit with the bodies. 
The coffin of the last buried king, Louis XV., was the 
last examined. This coffin was not in the vault, it 
being customary in the etiquette of royal burials to 
permit the last buried king to remain in a niche at 
the entrance to the vault until his successor on the 
throne came after him to the chambers of death. 
The latter, in like manner, awaited the coming of the 
next occupant of the throne. The passage of Louis 
XV.’s successor to his tomb was too brief and blood 
for the maintenance of the funereal pomps and eti- 
quette of the proud house of the Bourbons. 

The opening of Charles VIII.’s vault followed. 
This king, styled in life the affable, was enclosed in a 
plain leaden coffin, without sign or vestige of royal 
rank, Not far from him reposed one, whose living 
frame held lodged within it the subtlest and most 
treacherous spirit that human body ever enclosed. 
This was Charles’s father, Louis XI., whose ambi- 
tion, craftiness, and superstition, have been so ably 
pourtrayed by Sir Walter Scott. In a tomb not far 
from Louis, lay his father, Charles VII., who, some 
time before his decease, knowing well the dangerous 
and wicked character of his son, became so apprehen- 
sive of being poisoned, that he refused all nourish- 
ment, till nourishment was unable to save him. Now 
the two lay in one home—at rest ! 

The vault of Louis XII. was remarkable for no- 
thing excepting two crowns of gilt brass, which lay 
above the monarch and his queen, It was only after 
much trouble and research that the workmen could 
discover the vault of Francis I., the contemporary of 
Henry VIII. of Britain, and his rival in the princely 
joustings at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. ‘The bo- 
dies of Charles VII. and VIII. were reduced to the 
state of perfect skeletons, but the workmen were al- 
most unable to clear the vault of Francis, such being 
the putrified condition of the remains it contained. 
Five of Franeis’s family lay in it, in heavy leaden cof- 
fins, similar to that in which he himself Jay. 

In the next vault lay the bodies of a family, whose 
vices and deeds form one of the blackest pages in mo- 
dern history. Henry II., and eleven of his family 
lay here, the most noted of whom were his three cruel 
sons, Francis II., Charles IX., and HenryIIT.; Catha- 
tine of Medicis, his wife; and Margaret of France, his 
daughter. ‘To the dark annals of this bigoted and perse- 
cuting family, we shall but briefly allude. Henry IL, 
the head of it, at the coronation of his queen, one year 
after he mounted his throne, caused, by way of adding 
to the holy merit and festivity of the day, many un- 
happy Protestants to be burned at the stake, while he 
himself stood by to watch their agonies. His nerves, 
though stubborn as iron, swerved from the horror of 
this spectacle ; yet forcing down the qualms of human 
hature within him, he gazed on it, till the last of his 
victims was but a shrivelled ember. The avenging 
hand fell upon him ; from that hour he knew no peace. 
After a few years of miserable suspicion and capricious 

ranny, he was accidentally slain at a tournament, 
hat Ue wife Catharine of Medicis was, during her 


regency, history hath strongly told. Her son Francis 
pm his atte in cruelty, which is saying much ; 
but the worst actions of the race were deeds of mercy 
in comparison of the severities of the next son, Cha 
1X. In his reign befell the massacre of St Bartho- 
lomew, where forty thousand Protestants perished by 
the sword, The guilty monarch felt the hand of re- 
tributive justice even more severely than his father 
had done, Shortly after, while his mind was racked 
with anguish, his body began to ooze out blood from 
every pore; and in this wretched condition he died. 

The vaults, it will have been observed by the reader, 
were not opened regularly, according to the succession 
of thekings ; and, indeed, the vaultsdonotappearto have 
been soarranged. Thisirregularity continued through- 
out the whole process, For example, near Henry I1.’s 
vault, was found the skeleton of the celebrated warrior 
Du-Guesclin, and, subsequently, the remains of Carlo- 
man, brother of Charlemagne, and both sons of Pepin, 
the founder of the edifice. Pepin’s own grave was dis- 
covered, many years afterwards, before the principal 
entrance to the church of St Denis. Pepin’s last will 
being extant, his remains were fully identified, for in 
that will he directs his body to be laid on its face in a 
stone coffin, to be placed in front of St Denis’ church 
door, in which position it was found. We shall return, 
however, to the vaults of later kings. 

The tomb of Charles VI. and his queen Isabel had 
been, shortly before the general exhumation, broken 
into and pillaged, so that it contained only a few dried 
bones, The vault of Charles V. was in a side chapel, 
called the chapel of Charles, and the tomb of this king 
was the richest that had been met with. His coffin 
was of brass, and contained a silver crown, gilt, and 
in good preservation, a silver hand of justice, and a 
sceptre of gilt silver, about five feet in length, and 
surmounted with a cluster of leaves, This last relic 
was beautifully wrought, and untarnished in lustre, 
though it had fain there four hundred years. In the 
coffin of Jane of Bourbon, his wife, were the remains 
of acrown, rings, bracelets, and a pair of sharp-pointed 
shoes, shining still with embroidery in gold and silver. 
An interesting mark of this queen’s habits had been 
buried with her, namely, a distaff and spindle. This 
king, Charles V., was poisoned by his relative the king 
of Navarre, who himself perished in a still more mise- 
rable manner, being burnt to death by the accidental 
ignition of a cloth-belt steeped in brandy and sulphur, 
which he wore for a leperous affection. 

Charles’s father, King John, lay in the chancel of 
St Denis. He is well known in history as having 
been prisoner to the Black Prince of Wales, who 
vanquished him at the battle of Poictiers and in other 
engagements, In John’s coffin, beside a pure white 
skeleton, lay a broken sceptre, and a silver hand of 
justice. The saying of this monarch, who, notwith- 
standing his misfortunes, merited the title of the Good 
from his people, is memorable. On resolving, when 
unable to pay his ransom, to render himself a prisoner 
to the English prince, John said, “ Though good faith 
were banished from the rest of the earth, it should 
still be found in the breasts of princes !” 

Philip of Valois lay in the chancel, near his son 
King John. His coffin, formed of hard stone, and 
lined with plates of lead, was closed with a sheet of 
that metal soldered on some iron bars, and over this 
lid was placed a large flat stone. His body was dust, 
and none even of that was visible, excepting what lay 
in the crevices of a gilt crown, and an ornamented 
sceptre. This was all that remained of the great 
monarch, against whom all the power of the English 
Edward contended in vain for the throne of France. 

Besides the long line of kings and their families, 
whose tombs we have enumerated, many more of older 
date were opened, of whose possessors scarcely even 
the name was known, Upon the whole, it is evident 
that the expectations of those who hoped to find loads 
of buried treasure in these tombs must have been sig- 
nally disappointed, since the few baubles which we 
have noticed constituted the whole of the prize. We 
do not mean to attribute sordid motives to those who 
suggested a scheme like this; but if such motives did 
exist, it is impossible to regret their failure. 

The treasures of the church and shrine of St Denis 
were of great amount and value, as might have been 
expected in one of the most splendid ecclesiastical 
possessions in France, and the whole went, bya decree 
of the convention, to similar purposes with the trinkets 
and leaden coffins of the sepulchres. These treasures 
were kept in five cabinets; and from the following 
enumeration of some of the principal articles, the 
reader may judge of the long duration of the grandeur 
of St Denis, and may join with us in regretting the 
destruction of relics so venerable. In the first cabinet 
were two mitres of ancient abbots of St Denis; one 
of them formed entirely of pearls and jewels set in 
gold, and the other of seed pearls strewed with fleur- 
de-lis. ‘These mitres were made about the twelfth 
century, In another cabinet was a vase of Oriental 
agate, supposed to be the finest in the world. It was 
covered with hieroglyphical figures of beautiful exe- 
eution, John Tristen, in his Commentaries, expresses 
his belief that this vase was made by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, king of Egypt. An inscription on the foot 
says that it was given to St Denis by Charles III. 
The crown of Charlemagne, of gold, and enriched 
with jewels, used at the coronation of the French 
kings. A cup made of the wood of Samaris, used by 


St Louis, The sword which he carried to the Holy 
Land, and a silver shrine containing a bone of St 


Denis. A splendid missal written eight centuries ago. 
Four crowns, two of gold and two of silver, used at 
the coronations. A manuscript on vellum, ascribed 
to St Denis. And the crown used at the coronation 
of the queens, which was made of gold, and studded 
with precious stones. There were other valuable . 
curiosities and antique objects in this splendid collec- 
tion, but of lesser im » and a notice of which 
does not appear requisite. 


THE STRANGE FISH, 

AN ENGLISH VILLAGE SKETCH. 
AFTER many years of toil and vicissitude, having be- 
taken myself to theretirementof asmall country village, 
with an income which gave me no right to look down 
upon my less well-born neighbours, and an education, 
family connections, and profession, which entitled me to 
visit the higher classes, I felt a strong degree of interest 
in the fate and fortunes of the whole of the little com- 
munity around me. About half a mile from the village, 
there stood a house which, in consequence of some 
inconveniencies attending it, had been for a long time 
empty. It was sufficiently large to accommodate a 
family of some fortune, but it was placed awkwardly 
enough at the angle of two cross roads, with only a 
three-cornered piece of ground in front, and rather a 
small garden behind. It was the sort of place which 
did not seem to suit any body, and some thoughts 
were entertained about pulling it down, when, just as 
it began to assume a very deplorable aspect, the win- 
dows being broken, and the shutters swinging in the 
wind, it was suddenly taken. No one seemed to know 
any thing about the new occupant, but all the work- 
men in the neighbourhood were put into requisition, 
and extraordinary were the changes which they ef- 
fected. All the colours of the rainbow were employed 
in painting the exterior of the house; the doors were 
bright yellow ; the shutters, which, by the way, were 
patent iron, bright green; the lower part of the front 
blue, and the upper white, something like the fashion 
of painting on a ship's side. 

All this looked singular enough, but we were still 
more surprised by the manner in which the piece of 
ground in front was laid out; embrasures were thrown 
up, and six guns (six-pounders) planted in a most fore 
midable way. The hedges of the garden were replaced 
by high walls, surmounted by so strong a chevaux-de- 
frise, that egress or regress, excepting by a low pos- 
tern gate, seemed impossible; in short, no precaution 
was omitted to render the mansion proof against open 
or concealed assaults. A person from London super- 
intended the repairs, alterations, Ac. ; and none, exe 
cepting the workmen employed, were permitted to 
enter the house. Waggons and caravans laden with 
furniture now began to arrive, and the curious were 
assured of the occupation of the family by the appear- 
ance of an exceedingly stout and frightful negro, who 
came into the village to make purchases, and was to 
be seen planting flowers amid the cannon which 
bristled in front of the house. This ill-favoured per- 
sonage was a man of very few words, English words 
at least, for though he could make himself well un- 
derstood whenever he wanted any thing, the moment 
that he was questioned concerning things which had 
no reference to his bargajns, he replied in an unintel- 
ligible language, completely mystifying the elders, 
while the children were absolutely scared away by 
the hideousness of his aspect, and the uncouthness of 
his expressions, 

Having a good deal of what I might please to call 
learned or retired leisure upon my hands, I must 
confess that I amused myself with speculations con- 
cerning the new owner of a mansion which had always 
arrested my attention whenever I turned my footsteps 
that way. I now passed it more frequently in my 
walks, and as, notwithstanding the numerous precau- 
tions which had been taken to secure it from invasion, 
it lay open, and exceedingly conspicuous to the view, 
I was soon gratified by the sight of its inhabitants, 
Disappointed in my expectations of finding a humorist 
or a Cockney, a very strange specimen of humankind 
presented itself in the master. At first, I perceived 
a delicate fair girl of sixteen flitting about amid the 
guns and the flowers, and sometimes singing sweetly, 
but in low tones, which would be suddenly arrested, 
while the hilarity of youth, which would occasion. 
ally break forth, seemed to be struggling against 
cares which should belong only to a riper age; after- 
wards I caught a glimpse of a young man, in whose 
handsome but melancholy countenance the marks of 
a troubled mind were more distinctly visible ; then of 
a female, who might be said to have advanced beyond 
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middle age, and who, with the air and deportment 
which proved her to have sprung from no mean origin, 
seemed evidently worn down and subdued by sorrow. 
A single glance at the husband and father was suffi- 
cient to account for the dejection which characterised 
the features of his dependents. He was a square-built 
man, with one leg, possessing a most sinister coun- 
tenance, scarred all over, and bronzed by long ex- 
posure to wind and weather; and every way worthy 
of the appellation of “ a strange fish,” which was at 
once bestowed upon him by the villagers. How- 
ever fierce or eccentric, there is usually somethin 
open and frank about a sailor, and Captain Grindel 
as he styled himself, although evidently a tyrant of 
the most despotic description, would occasionally show 
a heartiness of manner which tended to efface the 
disagreeable impression occasioned by his appearance. 
At first he seemed to be averse to any kind of com- 
munication with his neighbours; the clergyman of the 
parish called, and our village Esculapius also left his 
card at the door, but neither was admitted, nor were 
their visits returned. The old man, for he had long 
passed the meridian of life, seldom stirred abroad, but 
showed himself occasionally on the front of the lawn, 
seated by the side of a table, and solacing himself with 
grog and tobacco. 

Passing the house one day with the clergyman while 
its inmate was thus employed, he hailed us after a nau- 
tical fashion ; and partly out of civility, and partly from 
curiosity, we accepted his invitation, and entered the 

te, which was opened by the negro, who grinned 
otbiy a ghastly smile as he gave us admittance. 
We declined a participation in the grog which our 
host liberally pressed upon us; but qualifying our re- 
fusal by some well-timed compliments upon the im- 
provements he had made in his house, he called out 
to his wife to get tea, and ushered us into a handsome 
drawing-room. This apartment was very richly fur- 
nished, and to persons accustomed to the fantastic as- 
semblage of ornaments which marks the taste of the 
present day, would not have appeared so extraordinary 
as it seemed to the eyes of my companion, who gazed 
with curiosity and surprise upon the foreign wonders 
it contained. Superb Indian jars were mixed with 
great lumps of coral; the bead, bark, and grass-work 
of North America, and the cloths, weapons, and 
toys of the Gold Coast ; table-covers printed by the 
Ashantees with human blood, and leather from Kandy 
made of human skin; while the curtains, carpets, and 
rugs, were of Persian silk, some of the chairs carved 
ivory, and the tables of the richest woods. Pleased 
with our comments, Captain Grindell, in a fit of good 
humour, offere| to show us over the house. We found 
the whole of it furnished in the same way, apparently 
without the least regard to expense, but without an 
atom of taste, a promiscuous and multitudinous va- 
riety of articles from every part of the world being 
jumbled together. Notwithstanding the ostentation 
with which our host stated the sums he had laid out 
in furniture and repairs, we could easily perceive that 
meanness was an inherent trait in his disposition : 
windows were blocked up in places in which they ap- 
peared to be the most essential to comfort, avowedly 
to save the tax; and, with the exception of the negro, 
no regular servant was kept in the house. We were 
struck by the total absence of books : Captain Grin- 
dell was evidently no reader, nor did he appear to con- 
sider a library essential to his family. 

Upon our return to the drawing-room we found the 
family assembled ; few words were uttered excepting 
by the master of the house, for if we addressed the 
ladies, they replied courteously, but as briefly as possi- 
ble, while Edward, the young man before mentioned, 
never spoke at all. Mrs Grindell sat at the tea-table 
the personification of woe, her eyes fixed upon the 
ground, and apparently afraid to move a finger with- 
out the permission of her lord and master. Mary, a 
little less constrained, seemed anxious to conciliate 
our good will, and to improve the acquaintance : her 
countenance brightened as the pastor expressed a hope 
that he should see the family at church; and by watch- 
ing a face which, though pretty, owed its greatest 
beauty to its expression, I knew when to throw in a 
word to advantage in seconding the suggestions of my 
companion. Apparently our visit gave general satis- 
faction ; we had allowed Captain Grindell the largest 
share of the conversation, with the exception of the 

invitation to church, restricting our remarks to ex- 
pressions of admiration of the novelties which met 
our eyes, and compliments to the collector, As we 
took leave, the master of the house shook us cordially 
by the hand, and asked us to come again. Mrs Grin- 
dell cast one look of gratitude upon us, and the eyes 
of Mary, and of Edward also, though neither spoke, 
assured us that we had been most welcome. It was 
now Thursday, and as my friend and I walked down 
the road together, weagreed not to pass the house again 
until after the following Sunday ; both felt sincerely 
anxious to contribute if possible to the happiness of 
the unfortunates, for such we deemed them, who lan- 
guished under the iron rule of this sea-monster. We 
saw that he was exceedingly tenacious of his own 
authority, and that it would be necessary to go cau- 
tiously to work to prevent him from suspecting that 
he was not the person whose acquaintance we were 
the most desirous to cultivate. On Sunday we had 
the satisfaction of seeing the whole party come to 
church ; the ladies and Edward took possession of a 
yew belonging & the house in which they lived, but 


fidgetted about, now casting his eye upon his family, 
and now looking out upon the fields, scarcely settling 
himself down to the sermon, to which it was very 
clear he paid no sort of attention. As soon as the 
service had ended, he started up in great satisfaction, 
bustled to the pew door, and got his wife and son and 
daughter out with as little delay as possible. He 
paused, however, in the churchyard, said something 
civil to the curate and myself, as he hitched up his 
trousers and passed a quid from one side of his mouth 
to the other, and finally asked us to walk over in the 
evening. We readily accepted this invitation, bein 
more than ever interested in the welfare of the grief- 
stricken trio, who had not ventured more than a silent 
salutation in the presence of their tyrant. All had 
seemed deeply impressed with the service, joining in 
a a fervour of devotion which could not be mis- 
en. 

Nothing particular occurred during our second 
visit; the same silence prevailed upon the part of 
Mary, her mother, and of Edward; while Captain 
Grindell engrossed nearly all the conversation to him- 
self. Hehadastrange, rambling, discursive style, partly 
springing, I thought, from a natural disposition to 
pass from one thing to another, and partly from an 
unwillingness to communicate too much, He would 
tell of actions in which he had been engaged, and 
suddenly stop short, commencing a fresh sentence 
with something totally distinct from the previous 
subject. Persons who are known to be wealthy 
usually obtain the respect of the vulgar of all classes ; 
and Captain Grindell, with nothing else to recommend 
him, was rather a favourite in the neighbouring vil- 
lage. His guns, and his fierce dog, and volleys of 
horrid oaths, scared beggars from his door; but he 
paid liberally for every thing, and lived well; conse- 
quently there was always a remnant of provisions, 
besides other perquisites, for those who might be em- 
ployed about the house. He thus could not fail to 
be in some degree popular, At length some particu- 
lars of the family transpired through an old char- 
woman, who was employed to do some of the work of 
the house. 

It appeared that Edward was not the son of Mrs 
Grindell, and that he was treated very ill by his father, 
who was jealous of the kindness shown him by Mary 
and her mother. The young man sometimes ven- 
tured to remonstrate upon the usage he received, and 
threaten to go out into the world and seek his fortune, 
a step from which he was only deterred by consi- 
derations for the two females, whom he should in that 
case leave entirely to the tender mercies of as brutal 
a tyrant as ever walked a deck. This woman's ac- 
count and my own observations agreed perfectly, and 
there seemed to me to be something extraordinary in 
the extreme watchfulness which marked Grindell’s 
conduct towards the members of his own family. The 
charwoman had never been alone with any one of 
them ; he went abroad very seldom, always during 
her short absences, leaving the black in charge of the 
house. He was fond of flowers, and seemed to derive 
some amusement from their cultivation, but his time 
was principally spent in sitting over his grog, appa- 
rently absorbed in recollections of the past, only desir- 
ing, when he happened to be in a particularly good 
humour, the society of strangers, and then, with cha- 
racteristic arrogance, sending for the curate or my- 
self to come and keep him company for an hour or so, 

Several weeks passed on in this manner ; our pre- 
sence always seemed to afford gratification to those 
in whom we felt most interested, but we gained little 
or no ground in the way of more intimate acquain- 
tanceship. They appeared to be afraid to make the 
slightest advances in the presence of one whom they 
held so much in awe, and though Edward once seemed 
inclined to address me, the words died upon his lips, 
as a movement of Grindell alarmed him with the idea 
that he was about to turn round. I observed that 
this strange personage always carried pistols in his 
bosom. On one occasion, in stooping forward the butt 
end of one of them appeared. I turned my head away 
before he could perceive that I had made the discovery, 
and afterwards I contrived to ascertain beyond a doubt 
that he was constantly armed in this manner. He 
seldom spoke about family affairs, but one morning 
when I called, he told me that Edward had left him, 
choosing forsooth to be independent, and to see the 
wovld. The ladies did not appear that day, but after- 
wards when I did see them, I was astonished at the 
alteration which had taken place. Both had grown 
thin and haggard, their eyes were sunk into their 
heads, and looked dim as if from constant weeping. 
It was impossible not to feel the strongest indignation 
while surveying the despot who had caused all this 
misery, but, especially in the absence of any appeal 
from the suffering party, I could have no right to in- 
terferein his domestic concerns, It had often formed 
a subject of surprise to my friend the curate and — 
self, that so ladylike a person as Mrs Grindell could 
ever have been induced to connect herself with a vul- 
gar seafaring man, almost wholly without education, 
and certainly destitute of every thing that could prove 
attractive to a woman of any refinement. The sex, 
however, are so often compelled to marry for a maine 

tenance, that we concluded that she had taken him as 
the only escape from poverty, an alternative which 
she must now bitterly regret ever having adopted, 
The dislike which I entertained for Captain Grin- 
dell was nearly equalled by that inspired by his fac- 


the captain came no farther than the porch, where he 


thing conciliating about a negro, even in his most 
degraded state, but this fellow revolted one’s feelings 
in every wae He seemed always to enjoy the distress 
of the people whom Grindell tyrannised over, and to 
whom he acted something of the part of jailor; and 
aow that Edward had departed, he grinned, and chat- 
tered, and gazed, with malignant triumph upon me, 
as if he had penetrated my thoughts, and rejoiced 
over my discomfiture. It was now said openly in the 
village, that Edward, being only an illegitimate son, 
Miss Mary would be the heiress of all her father’s 
wealth, My friend the curate, who numbered fewer 
years than myself, had long looked upon the fair girl 
with admiring eyes; he had perhaps betrayed his 
secret feelings too strongly, for Grindell suddenly grew 
rather shy, and then reports rendered him unwilling 
to intrude himself upon the family, as he feared he 
might be suspected of mercenary motives. I was 
therefore the only visitor at the Fort, for by that name, 
as the most appropriate one we could think of, we 
called the habitation of these strangers. Neither Mrs 
Grindell nor Mary improved in their looks, and I 
thought I could perceive an alteration for the worse 
in the captain’s appearance. He was often stricken 
with sudden bursts of passion without any apparent 
cause, while his strength and activity seemed to be 
unaccountably diminished ; he would drop down into 
a chair as if no longer able to support himself, and 
though he would not acknowledge that he was ill, he 
often paused in his discourse and gasped for breath, 
He had given up going to church, if it might be called 
going, when he never went beyond the door, and of 
course his wife and daughter were deprived of the 
solace which their attendance upon divine service had 
afforded them. Grindell also kept within doors more 
than he had been wont. The deck, as he had called 
the green plat before the door, had been his favourite 
lounge, and in pacing up and down its circumscribed 
limits, he had enjoyed the sort of exercise to which he 
had been long accustomed, and was enabled to keep 
a look-out upon all that was going on within the 
house. 

One exceedingly dark and stormy evening in the 
month of September, in which the equinoctial gales 
had commenced at an unusually early period, 1 was 
much surprised by a tap at the window of my little 
parlour, which opened after the French fashion into 
the garden, Hastening to ascertain the cause, I caught 
a glimpse in the fitful light of a female figure; and a 
sort ot instinctive feeling, for I certainly did not recog- 
nise the party, told me that it was Mary Grindell. I 
instantly unclosed the window, and in another moment 
her arms were about my knees, and she entreated me to 
save the life of Edward, of her dear brother. Much 
amazed, I raised her up; and by a strong effort endea- 
vouring to render herself coherent, she told me in a 
few brief words, that we had all been deceived in sup- 
posing that Edward had in reality quitted his home. 
In consequence of his determination to do so, his in- 
human parent—if parent he could be—had seized his 
person, and confined him in a dungeon-like place 
constructed amongst the cellars. This circumstance 
she had only discovered an hour before, and by the 
conversation which she had overheard between Grin- 
dell and the black, which revealed it, she felt assured, 
that, disappointed in their hope of compassing his de- 
struction by a protracted imprisonment, they would 
take his life. In her distraction at the thought of 
murder, she had forgotten the danger to which she 
was about to expose her father, and though I felt very 
little desire to save him from the gallows, which he so 
justly merited, I knew that poor Mary would never 
forgive herself if she should be the cause of bringing 
a parent to an untimely death, and therefore deter- 
mined, at every personal risk, to preserve Edward’s life 
without making the affair public by applying to the 
civil power. Mary having by a most fortunate acci- 
dent found a key which opened the garden gate, had 
been enabled to fly to me at this alarming juncture, 

It was of consequence that she should not be misse4, 
and I therefore conducted her back, arranging all the 
way our plan of operations. It was still early in the 
evening, and the deed contemplated by the associate 
ruffians was not to take place until after midnight. 
Being well acquajnted with the interior of the house, 
and on friendly terms with the great dog, I hoped to 
achieve my object without bloodshed. Possessing my- 
self of the key after I had admitted Mary, I instantly 
summoned the curate to my aid. We armed ourselves 
with pistols, and entered the garden without difficulty. 
It was now necessary to be very cautious, and, drawing 
on thick worsted stockings over our boots, we got into 
the house without noise, It had been fastened up for 
the night in the interval which had elapsed between 
Mary’s return, but she had contrived to withdraw the 
bolts, and, pushing open the door, we went straight 
to the pantry, where we heard the black singing, or 
rather chuckling, over some national ditty, and, the 
key being on the outside, locked him in. ‘The window 
we knew was too high to permit his escape ; nor could 
his single strength avail to force open the ponderous 
door. Thence we proceeded to the parlour. Cirindell 
was sitting with his back to the door, and was not 
disturbed by our entrance. . In a moment each seized 
anarm, and though, by a strong effort, he endeavoured 
to shake us off, we succeeded in unscrewing his wooden 
leg, and getting possession of his pistols, Shouting 
for the black, he made a desperate resistance, but 

without avail, We steadily maintained our hold, 


totum, the black, Generally speaking, there is some- 


speaking calmly, and waiting until he had exhausted 
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himself by convulsive exertions to get free. When he 
had no longer the power of resistance, we told our 
errand, and insisted upon his accompanying us to 
Edward's prison. Apparently he felt that he was ill, and 
by no means in a condition to refuse, for he permitted us 
to move him forward. We soon reached the cellar, 
unbarred and unbolted the door, and Edward, starting 
on his feet, though scarcely recognisable from the 
effects of his long confinement, saw at once that he 
was free, and in hurried, yet intelligible words, poured 
out his thanks. We carried Grindell back to the 
upper floor, for by this time he was nearly insensible. 
rs Grindell and Mary, who had been locked up 
above stairs, soon joined us, and we assisted them in 
uutting the dying caitiff to bed. It was agreed to 
| a the black still in confinement, while my friend 
ran for the doctor, and Edward performed some very 
necessary ablutions, and changed his dress. He told 
me, what I had long suspected, that Grindell had 
joined the character of pirate to that of the comman- 
dant of a privateer. 

T now ascertained that this unfortunate youth had 
learned, a few months before, from the confession of 
one of his reputed father’s dying associates, the par- 
ticulars of his own birth. His parents, who were 

mgers on board a vessel captured by this wretch, 

both been murdered, while he had been brought 
up as the illegitimate child of their destroyer. Affec- 
tion for Mrs Grindell, and for Mary, had induced him 
to keep this secret, until at length, worn out by brutal 
treatment, being seized in an attempt to make his 
escape from the house, he told his persecutor all that 
he knew, and was instantly incarcerated in the cellar, 
whence Grindell and the black determined that he 
should never come out alive. Upon the arrival of the 
doctor, he pronounced the patient’s case to be hope- 
less. Grindell, without expressing remorse or sorrow 
for his past deeds, from the moment in which he felt 
tk at he had been overpowered, resigned himself to our 
guidance, and now executed a will, in which, after an 
ample provision to his wife, he divided the whole of 
Sis property between Edward and Mary. 

The wretch did not long survive this act of justice. 
He died at the end of three days, and we lost no time 
in getting rid of the black, who, terrified by the pros- 
pect of a halter, was but too happy to agree to return to 
Africa in order to escape the penalty of his crimes. 
The guns of the Fort are now sold. Edward and a very 
charming wife are living in the house, which has un- 
dergone several improvements, while Mary and her 
mother have betaken themselves to the neighbouring 
parsonage, my friend the curate proving a successful 
wooer. 


REMARKABLE PHENOMENA OF SOUND. 
Tue phenomena accompanying the production and 
iransmission of sound, have already been explained in 
the Journal. The subject, however, is an extensive 
and intricate one, and there are many points which 
have not yet been noticed. To some of these we pro- 
pose to direct the reader’s attention at the present 
time, 


The passage of sound through the air is, it is now 
believed, dependent on vibrations of that elastic me- 
dium, resembling the waves made on the surface of 
smooth water by plunging a stone into it. From the 
point at which the stone touches the water, a succes- 
sion of spherical waves are evolved, which do not 
carry forward the water, but merely rise into heights 
and fall into hollows, throughout the circle influenced 
by the fall of the stone. In precisely the same way 
is sound propagated. Spherical pulses, or waves, ori- 
ginate in the centre-spot where the sound is excited, 
and convey it equally to all quarters around. The 
strongest proof of the correctness of this undulating 
theory of sound, is derived from a coincidence between 
some phenomena of sound and light, and the motions 
of waves on a pool of water, 

If two equal waves of water, propagated from diffe- 
rent centres, should reach the same place at the same 
time, they would unite and form one wave double the 
size of either; but if the one wave should be so far 
before the other that the hollow of the one coincided 
with the elevation of the other, then the two waves 
would obliterate or destroy one another, the elevation 
filling up, as it were, half the hollow, and the hollow 
taking away half the elevation, so that a level surface 
would be produced. The same result ensues from the 
meeting, under similar circumstances, of the waves 
which produce sound, and an analogous phenomenon 
has been observed with respect to light. If two 
strings, in every respect the same, are made to vibrate 
in exactly the same manner, performing each the same 
number of vibrations in a second, a union of sound, 
double what one string could produce, is the result, 
and it is continuous, without beat or pause. If the 
strings, however, are not in unison at one certain 
point, a pause or instant of perfect silence occurs, and 
that point is when one string has gained exactly half 
a vibration on the other, because then the waves of 
sound from the two centre-spots or strings meet each 
other under precisely the same circumstances as the 
waves on the surface of the pool, This phenomenon 
of sound may be made more clear, perhaps, by stating 
it in this manner, If one string vibrates one hundred, 


and the other one hundred and one times in a second, 
the sound at first produced will appear of double 
strength, but the one will gradually gain on the other, 
till, at the fiftieth vibration, a pause will occur, be- 
cause then it has gained half a vibration on the other 
string. 

By undulations similar to those of sound and light, 
will electricity and magnetism, if indeed these are 
different principles, in all probability be found to be 
transmitted. To these, possibly, the nervous prin- 
ciple may also be added. As it is our purpose 
only to advert to some phenomena which have not 
been noticed in our former papers, we shall turn 
our attention to some curious points connected with 
the subject of sound which have been observed by 
travellers. For many ages the statue of Memnon 
in Egypt has been a subject of wonder and in- 
quiry. This statue, which was of colossal size, as 
its remains still existing testify, had the power of 
uttering sounds every morning at sunrise. The statue 
was on this account held in great reverence by the 
Egyptians; and as its power of emitting musical 
sounds rests on too strong authority to be questioned, 
the world in general have resolved to attribute the 
miracle to the priests and their jugglery. Of late 
years, however, analogous phenomena have been ob- 
served in several parts of the earth, and new views 
altogether have been adopted on the subject of Mem- 
non’s musical qualities; Nature, and not the priests, 
being now understood to have been the musician. 

The first travellers who observed the analogous 
phenomena alluded to, were M. M. Jomard and his 
companions, who, while travelling in Egypt, heard, 
at sunrise, in a monument of granite, certain sounds 
resembling the noise of breaking strings. Now, Pau- 
sanias, an old traveller who visited Memnon, and 
heard the sounds emitted by the statue, describes them 
as resembling the breaking of harp-strings. M.M. 
Jomard attributed the sounds in the monument to 
the transmission of air, rarefied by the rising sun 
through the crevices of a sonorous stone. The voca- 
lity of the Memnon, to which nations bowed down in 
awe as the immediate work of deity, is thus placed in 
a very simple light, if such a power by chance resided 
in the sonorous granite of the statue. 

Though the Memnon was mutilated by the Persian 
monarch Cambyses, who invaded and laid waste the 
Egyptian territories, its vocal powers were not de- 
stroyed, as we are informed by several authentic tra- 
vellers who visited it subsequently to his time. Indeed, 
one English traveller of our own times, Sir A. Smith, 
avers that it still retains its qualities; he himself, ac- 
companied by a numerous escort, having heard it, at 
six o’clock in the morning, distinctly emit the sounds 
which rendered it so famous in ancient times. He, 
however, does not altogether acquit the Egyptian 
priests of jugglery; for he believes, that the stones of 
the pedestal, from which, and not from the statue, the 
sounds appeared to issue, were purposely so arranged 
as to produce the desired effect. 

Some interesting notices of the effect of changes of 
temperature in eliciting sounds from stones of a pecu- 
liarcharacter, are recorded by Baron Humboldt. While 
travelling on the Oronooko, in South America, he oc- 
casionally lay part of the night on granitic rocks, 
which, according to the missionaries and Indian 
guides, emitted occasionally sounds resembling the 
tones of an organ. Though the baron never had an 
opportunity of verifying by personal experience these 
accounts, yet so many witnesses worthy of belief had 
heard the sounds, that he gives perfect credence to 
them, and explains them in the following manner :— 
“ The shelves of the rock are full of very narrow and 
deep crevices. They are heated during the day to 
about fifty degrees. I often found their temperature 
at the surface, during the night, at thirty-ninedegrees, 
the surrounding atmosphere being at twenty-eight de- 
grees. It may be easily conceived, that the difference 
of temperature between the subterraneous and the ex- 
ternal air, attains itsmaximum about sunrise, or atthat 
moment whichis, at the same time, farthest from the pe- 
riod of the maximum of the heat of the preceding day. 
May not these organ-sounds, then, which are heard 
when a person sleeps upon the rock, his ear in con- 
tact with the stone, be the effect of a current of air 
that issues out through the crevices? Does not the 
impulse of the air against the elastic spangles of mica 
that inte cept the crevices, modify the sounds ?” 

The wonderful sounds that issued at sunrise from 
the Memnon, and which so long puzzled the world, 
may with perfect justice, we think, be referred to 
causes similar to those explained by Humboldt. In 
all likelihood, if more accurate examinations were 
made of the granitic masses, of which the statue is 
formed, we should find it to be of the same sonorous 
stone which presents us with analogous phenomena in 
other quarters of Egypt and in South America, 

Pursuing our disconnected notices of acoustic phe- 
nomena, we shall make some remarks on what has 
been termed the sympathy of vibrations. Nearly a 
hundred years ago, this sympathy, or tendency of one 
vibrating body to throw another into the very same 
state of vibration, had been observed in the case of two 
clocks, set a-going on the same shelf, or affixed to the 
same wall, The pendulum of the one will stop that 
of the other; and the pendulum of the stationary one 
will, after a time, resume its vibrations, and stop that 
of the other clock. This remarkable result is pro- 
duced by the small vibrations communicated from the 


one pendulum through the wood or wall to which they 


are attached. The same phenomenon has been ob- 
served in watches under similar circumstances. 
Another example of these sympathetic vibrations 
may be adduced. A string or wire has what is called 
its true or fundamental sound, and if this be excited 
near to it in another string, the sympathetic vibra- 
tions in the first are extremely powerful. In like 
manner, a tumbler or large glass has one sound, 
which is called its true or fundamental sound, and 
may be elicited by a wet finger rubbed along its rim. 
Now, if a person, possesed of a clear and powerful 
voice, sing close to a tumbler its fundamental note, 
the vibrations communicated sympathetically to the 
glass are often so violent as to break it in pieces. A 

rson, who has the requisite power of voice, and who 

as practised the experiment, has been known to break 
in this manner a dozen glasses in succession—an expe- 
riment, it will be allowed, more philosophical than 
profitable. 


Column for the Bons. 
THE DUTY OF SELF-DEPENDENCE, 

You may perhaps recollect that in one of my former 
papers, I spoke of the exceeding value aud praise- 
worthiness of SELF-DEPENDENCE—of how mean and 
criminal it was for young persons to continue in @ 
state of reliance on parents beyond the period when 
they should do something towards their own support 
and advancement in the world. I now wish to saya 
little more on this subject. 

I believe I am correct in saying that one of the 
principal causes of youthful indolence and misdirec- 
tion of talents is to be found in that most foolish of all 
sentiments—false shame. Inflated with idle notions 
of grandeur, or spoiled by an injudicious course of 
nurture and education, boys are often heard to declare 
that they would think shame to do this, and think 
shame to do that, just as if they had al! the world at 
command, and had not their bread to earn like all 
who have gone before them. “I should not care to 
be seen doing so and so, if it were not for what people 
will say—what my friends and acquaintances will 
think of me.” Such is the silly talk of boys and lads, 
whom no one is troubling their head about, and whose 
vanity is as ridiculous as it is mischievous. False 
shame is, indeed, too often “the lion in the path,” 
which intimidates them and prevents their well-doing. 
If you will turn to the article in which I adverted to 
this subject, in the 146ch number of the Journal, you 
will observe that I there remarked that boys from the 
country generally succeed better in business in large 
towns than the boys who are born in these towns, and 
for this reason, that they have not the misfortune to be 
known at the outset by genteel people, and therefore 
do not think shame tobe seen doing their masters’ work. 
“ This,” I continue to remark, “ gives country boys an 
immense advantage over town boys, for an acquaint- 
ance with the higher ranks is often as dangerous to a 
boy as association with the dregs of the community.” 
I will now show you how such a circumstance operates, 
A boy has been accustomed to see what are called 
genteel people at his father’s or mother’s house. Pro- 
vided he have been properly trained with reference to 
the propriety of self-dependence, this will not prove 
any way injurious to him; but, as things go, the 
chances are that he is left to form notions of living 
quite opposite to those he ought to maintain. His 
intercourse with a class of persons moving in a sphere 
of elegance and respectable tranquillity, induces him 
to think of nothing but professions in which little or 
no bodily labour seems to be required. He is not 
slack in confessing, at least to himself, that he would 
think shame to be seen by any of his refined friends 
or any of his school-acquaintances doing work which 
he considered to be of a menial nature, For instance, 
he would think shame to be seen in the act of carry- 
ing parcels through the streets to the house of one of 
his master’s customers—to be seen wearing an apron 
—to be seen shutting his master’s shop—to have it 
known that, he kindles fires, sweeps a floor, or uses a 
duster. Against all this his pride rises—no, not his 
pride, his vanity. Nurtured in the lap of indulgence, 
or prepossessed with ideas of gentility, he revolts at 
such degrading employments, He would rather starve, 
or what is more consistent with his character, eat the 
bread of idleness, than descend to occupations so very 
low—that is, low according to his ignorant concep- 
tions, 

From whatever cause thinking shame arises, it is a 
most unworthy feeling. Noone ought to think shame 
of following any honest employment, however humble 
it may appear in any of its details. Mark, also, how 
absurd ic is, You see many people going about the 
streets finely dressed ; you see many people living in 
elegant houses with luxuries spread around them, and 
perhaps you see some fashionable people occasionally 
sitting at your father’s table, and besides, you hear of 
a great many wealthy individuals in this and all other 
parts of the world, But have you ever thought for 
one moment upon how all these various classes of in- 
dividuals attained their opulence? I will tell you, 
Putting aside that small number of persons who in- 


herit honours and wealth, with whom we have nothing 
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of, have obtained what they possess by sheer labour, 


men, Inquire next how these now opulent indivi- 
duals began the world, and you will learn, possibly with 
astonishment, that nine out Comyencanaee 
sorely-worked gee or apprentices to handicr 
employments— who had not a penny given them 
wherewith to begin the world—boys whose fathers 
and mothers had not a little difficulty in keeping them 
in clothes and shoes during the period of their appren- 
ticeships—boys who in their time kindled fires, swept 
floors, carried parcels, and perhaps dragged carts or 
trucks through the public streets. Now, what would 
have been the result had these boys thought shame to 
do these things? They must certainly have sunk 
into some idle kind of life, and never have come to any 
e= In consequence, however, of their intrepidity 
enduring some trifling hardships at first, their per- 
severance has met with its appropriate reward. 

There is another circumstance worthy of your notice. 
The men who in youth displayed these honourable 
qualities, in all likelihood dispossessed boys who had 
not the courage to encounter the elementary drudge- 
ries of laborious professions—that is to say, they took 
the posts of the boys who thought shame tu be seen 
working. This is a very common case. Accordingly, 
we find that nearly all our respectable tradesmen and 
men in business have sprung from a humble order of 
society, simply because the sons of those who were in 
better circumstances positively declined, from false 
shame, to en in mechanical or commercial em- 

ts. How foolishly do such vain youths be- 
shortsighted they are! They actually 
stand aside to let all the good things of this life be 
picked up by boys of an inferior station. This is an 
act of kindness for which the youth of the poorer 
classes cannot be sufficiently thankful. And when 
the poor boys I am speaking of grow up, and become 
men in respectable circumstances, are they looked 
down upon because their fathers and mothers were 
very humble in rank, or because they at one time 
wore aprons, and had dirty hands? a no means; 
all this is forgotten, or only remembered to their ad- 
vantage. Even you do not know the fact, and most 
likely will find a difficulty in comprehending how the 
metamorphosis should have been effected, 

It is from an observation of circumstances such as 

that I consider poor boys, who are active and 
vering, have a much better chance of succeeding 
fn life than boys whose parents are of a higher station. 
In the one case, the boy sees he has every thing to 
n and nothing to lose ; in the other, he loses every 
See by idle endeavours to cling to his original posi- 
tion. G you be positively poor, then I have hopes of 
your su provided you will it. If you be above 
y, or think you are, then the chances of success, 
am sorry to say, are greatly against you. Your 
safest course, is at once to throw aside every vain 
notion you may have imbibed, and set false shame at 
defiance. Better to do so “ soon as ” as we say 
in Scotland. Better to labour hard in youth than in 
Better to do a little drud , and exercise a 
iietle prudence at first in your native town, than be 
afterwards compelled to do a great deal of heavy work 
in some of the settlements of a far distant land. I 
will tell you a story of two boys. 


CHARLES AND GEORGE, OR THE TWO EDINBURGH 
APPRENTICES. 


Some five or six-and-twenty years ago there lived a 
respectable widow lady in an old-fashioned court in 
the Lawnmarket of a Her name was Mrs 
Grinton. She was the widow of a magistrate in 
the town, and her means of subsistence were chiefly 
drawn from a moderate annuity settled on her for life. 
Fortunately her family was not large, consisting 
of only a son and daughter, who engaged her atten- 
tions, and to whom she looked for comfort in her 
old age. Nothing particular marked the character 
of young Charles Grinton in his early years; but 
on his approaching the age at which it is usual to 
make choice of a profession, it was found that he was 
disinclined to settle steadily to any line of life. He 
was fond of trifling away his time on the Castlehill, 
gazing at the soldiers on parade, or playing on the 
streets with any idle lads who were as inconsiderate 
as himself. Among his various juvenile acquaintances, 
there was a boy, George Macqueen by name, whose 
character was really worthy of serving as an example. 
George was the son of persons in exceedingly humble 
cireumstances. His father had been a gardener in the 


the same tenement in which Mrs Grinton and her 
family occupied an upper flat; and hence a slight de- 
gree of intimacy grew up between their children. 
Little George Macqueen, on his first coming to 
Edinburgh, and being put to the school at which 
Charles Grinton was already placed, was a good deal 
laughed at for his country manners and peculiar ac- 


cent, but, luckily, he did not much regard the shouts 
or sneers of h 


by his father and mother that he must soon depend on 
his own exertions, and that, if he were ee 
e 


is companions. He was told frequently 


careful in acquiring all the useful knowled - 
bly could, both at school and from books, there vould 


in all likelihood be no danger of his gaining a 


able livelihood, and perhaps of advancing himself in 
the world. “ Remember,” would his mother some- 
times say, “‘ although we are peor, your grandfather 
was for seven-and-twenty years a respected elder of 
the kirk, and that are come of honest people. 
See that you do n g to hurt the honour and good 
name of the family.” Admonitions such as these sunk 
to the bottom of George’s heart. He pursued learning 
with avidity, and stored his mind with what might 
afterwards prove useful to him in life. As a humble 
acquaintance of Charles Grinton, he derived an ad- 
vantage which could scarcely have been anticipated. 
Charles’s father had left a tolerably good selection of 
books, and occasionally, by the permission of Mrs 
Grinton, one of these was lent to George Macqueen, 
a boon which was repaid by his assisting Charles in 
acquiring his lessons at ced: In this way, our 
young hero read through the greater part of a volumi- 
nous Encyclopedia before he was fourteen years of age, 
and treasured up a mass of information on matters of 

hysical science. Now came the time for George do- 
ing something for himself. As the age of fourteen 
— nature of his future employment was 
the cause of much cogitation. Applications were 
made to the heads of divers establishments, mechani- 
cal as well as mercantile, and at last an opening was 
found at Mr Cairnie’s, a respectable dye-work, where 
an apprentice was required. George at once prepared 
himself for quimiag oe situation. The occupation of 
a dyer was the reverse of cleanly, but that he did not 
value a straw. He wished to earn a wage, and when 
he carried home to his mother, at the end of the first 
week of his engagement, the sum of half-a-crown, the 
first money he had ever realised by his labour, there 
was not a happier boy betwixt the Castlehill and 
Holyroodhouse. Let us now leave him for a while, 
age give a view of Charles Grinton’s outset in 


When Charles heard that his late schoolfellow, George 
Macqueen, was turned dyer, and that he was now seen 
going to and from his work with a coarse blue woollen 
apron, and that his hands and nails were as dark as 
indigo could make them, he thought he had done a 
low thing, though, as his parents were poor, he con- 
sidered that hardly any thing better could have been 
expected from him, From this time, therefore, a 
coolness sprung up between the two acquaintances, 
and as their walk in life was different, they forthwith 
had no communication with each other. The choice 
of a profession formed an exceedingly difficult matter 
of consideration for Charles. His mother frequently 
importuned him to settle upon some line of life, and 
at length he decided on becoming a bookseller, which 
he was informed was a genteel easy profession. His 
mother, therefore, made interest with a gentleman in 
that business to take her son as a junior apprentice, 
and with him he was immediately installed behind the 
counter, A few days, however, saw the termination of 
Charles’s career in this profession. He was disgusted 
with the duty of cleaning the shop lamps, a thing he 
had not calculated upon, and so threwup his place, and 
came home once more to his mother. at was now 
to be done? Another kind of shop business was 
thought of. He took a fancy to be an ironmonger, 
because ironmongers sold gunpowder and clasp knives, 
and other articles that boys are fond of; and also be- 
cause ironmongers keep shop-porters who do all the 
dirty and heaviest work. So he was placed with an 
ironmonger in the High Street, and here he seemed 
more inclined to remain. But alas, he here also foun- 
dered on his pride or false shame. One day he was 
ordered by his master to carry home a frying-pan to 
the house of a customer in George’s Square, an order 
which he could by no means shift from his shoulders, 
for the porter had gone to dinner, all the other lads 
were engaged, and there were strict injunctions given 
that the frying-pan should be home at the customer’s 
by a certain hour now near at hand. Seeing there 
was no help for this misfortune, Charles plucked up 
courage and tucked the culinary utensil under his 
arm, and to save the risk of meeting with any of his 
Lawnmarket acquaintances, slunk away on his errand 
by one of the least frequented lanes of the city. By 
this precaution, and a degree of luck, he escaped 
the observation of any one who knew him till he was 
within a few yards of the house to which he was pro- 
ceeding ; when oh, horror of horrors, out there poured, 
from an adjacent pleasure-ground, a long string of 
young ladies composing a boarding-school, to many of 
whom he and his family were well known. The ap- 
= of a wild beast ready to devour him could not 

ave been more ——< the poor distressed gen- 
teel young apprentice than this band of harmless 
pees women, In an agony of pride and confusion 
h d to 1 the luckless frying-pan, by 
thrusting the flat part up between his Back and his 
coat, leaving the long handle to project out below, but 
in a way he hoped would not be observed, especially 
as he calculated on sidling along with his face to the 
ladies as they passed him. Had Charles not shuffled 
in this ineffectual manner to conceal what he had no 
reason to be ashamed of, he might have escaped de- 
tection—for who heeds an apprentice boy whatever he 


be carrying. As the case was, his gestures causea 
some of the ladies to lock towards cand one seeing 
who he was, stopped with her companions to inquire 
how his mother was in health, as she heard she had 
been poorly. While Charles was mumbling out some 
sort of answer to this in , the time had 
elapsed when the utensil he carried should haye been 
home, and the cookmaid, losing all patience, ran‘to the 
head of the area steps to see if she could discover any 
appearance of its approach. Death and destruction to 
Charles's gentility !—as he was making a stiff bow to 
the ladies, the enraged cook came up, and seizing the 
handle of the frying-pan, which stuck out like a tail 
behind, flourished it aloft with one hand, while with 
the other she gave the luckless apprentice a shake 
which almost deprived him of his senses. At the same 
time, a laugh from the ladies, who were amused with 
the incident, made him ready to die of shame, and 
taking to his heels, he fairly fled down one of the walks 
of the Meadows. So Charles’s experience as an 
ironmonger, 

No persuasions could induce this infatuated young 
man to return to what was in every respect a most 
eligible employment. It was in vain that his mother 
added threats to admonition to move him from his 
purpose; and as she —_ like many mothers, foolishly 
over-indulgent to her children, and wanted firmness 
to compel obedience, her son was permitted to grow up 
without anysettled pursuit, By the exertionsofa friend 
of the family, he was taken into the employment of an 
accountant, who gave him some occupation as a clerk, 
but this was not only a poor but a precarious means 
of subsistence, and he had to depend in a great mea- 
sure on his mother for his clothing, board, and lodging. 
It is a true saying that idleness is the mother of all 
mischief. It was so in the case of young Grinton. 
He had too much idle time on his hands, and this he 
spent chiefly in two ways. During the day, he fre- 
quented stable-yards and repositories for the sale of 
horses; in the evening he attended clubs and glee- 
singing societies. It is instructive to mark his declen- 
sion from this point. He had 1 been anxious to 
make the acquaintanceship of famous Ralph 
Petersham, a young gentleman of first-rate abilities as 
a horse-jockey. Ralph was the only son of a wealthy 
and respectable clergyman, and, I believe, had been 
bred to the profession of a writer to the signet or at- 
torney ; but this was a business not at all to his lik- 
ing. Nature intended him for a groom, and he there- 
fore, at an exceedingly early age, showed his love for 
horses, saddles, whips, spurs, and all the other furni- 
ture of the stable-yard. Instead of applying himself to 
the legal profession, he devoted nearly the whole of his 
time to shows and sales of horses, and thus became 
acquainted with many of the nobility and landed gen- 
tryin all parts of the country. Being light in weight, 
he also used to ride a horse at the annual sweepstakes 
at Leith, and hence was enrolled one of the most 
celebrated characters in the sporting world. 

Our young hero’s career in folly was pretty hurried 
after he had been initiated into the craft of jockeyship 
by the well-skilled Mr Petersham. Even now, 4 
ever, he was not past being saved from the effects of 
his behaviour, had he made an effort to emancipate 
himself from the trammels of his idle associates. This 
effort he never made; and, sinking into intemperate 
habits, was finally lost to all the decencies of life, not- 
withstanding the prayers and entreaties of his broken- 
hearted mother. That mother, alas, did not live to 
witness the concluding scene in her son’s career! Her 
decease shot a pang through his heart which the deceit- 
ful glass could nei ppose nor age. His sister 
having some time previously been established in a dis- 
tant part of the country as a governess, Charles now 
found himself not only deprived of the means of con- 
solation, but without the means of support, for, as may 
be supposed, he had already been dismissed from the 
situation in which he had latterly earned a pittance of 
wages. In this condition, and under the loss of Mr 
Petersham’s friendship, which soon followed, we be- 
hold the conceited and impoverished Charles Grinton 
reduced to a state verging on destitution. To procure 
employment in Edinburgh was impossible, for his 
character was known to be bad—no one would trust 
him, notwithstanding his professions of amendment— 
nobody would amg | a being who had behaved with 
such heedlessness, when young men of the best cha- 
racter could be procured. As a last resource, there- 
fore, and on the strength of a small subscription, he 
was compelled to go forth to seek bread as an emigrant 
beyond the Atlantic. While he is pursuing his voyage 
on board of a vessel bound from Greenock to New 
York, let us take up the history of the industrious 

outh who had seven or eight years before been his 
umble and despised acquaintance, 

George Macqueen, in the course of his apprentice- 
ship, was not less distinguished for his laborious exer- 
tions than his shrewd intelligence on points connected 
with his profession. He had the tact to perceive that 
there are two ways of fulfilling the duties of a work- 
man at the employment in which he was engaged : 
the first, he observed, consisted in pursuing the busi- 
ness by habitual routine, without a single thought as 
to principles, and which leads to unvarying manual 
labour through life; the second, he remarked, con- 
sisted in a close attention to the principles upon which 
the craft is founded, and which, when attended to 
practically as well as theoretically, will have the ten- 
dency to lead the artizan to superior modes of work- 
ing, and consequently to honour and profit. He there- 
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fore devoted a certain portion of his spare time, during 
the evenings, to the study of different branches of na- 
tural philosophy, and particularly chemistry, often 
ising experiments at home, in order to render 
self perfect in the elementary principles of that 
exceedingly important science. And how much to be 
commended were these rational pursuits, in comparison 
with those of the infatuated Grinton! While the one 
was gaining a knowledge of some of the grandest ope- 
rations of nature, the other was most likely engaged 
in the undignified occupation of worming tongue 
of a dog or trimming a horse’s tail. 

Whatever was the abstract character of George’s 
studies, it is certain they proved advantageous to him 
in a pecuniary sense. He acquired the regard and 
confidence of his master, which in itself was a great 
point gained, and on the expiry of his seven years’ ap- 
prenticeship, was considered one of the most expert and 
valuable workmen in the trade. He had not wrought 
more than twelve months as a journeyman, cheering 
the declining years of his parents by his filial attentions 
to their comfort, when an opening occurred for him 
of a lucrative description, at an extensive dyeing and 
calico-printing establishment, in the neighbourhood of 
one of the large manufacturing towns in the west of 
Scotland. Here, by the warm recommendation of 
his master, he was installed chief superintendent, a 
situation which he held for about two years, when a 
still higher promotion awaited him, His intelligence 
and professional skill having been noticed by an Ame- 
rican gentleman from New York, who was proceeding 
on a tour through the different manufacturing dis- 
tricts, with the view of picking up a knowledge of 
some of the principal branches of the cotton and silk 
trade, and of procuring some good hands, in order to 
improve the manufacture of these fabrics in his own 
country, George received from him the handsome offer 
of being made manager in a large concern in New 
York, which was already set on foot, and in a flourish- 
ing condition. ‘“‘ We only require a few skilful indi- 
viduals, and the knowledge they would bring,” said 
Mr Vanderspraken to George, “in order to rival 
British fabrics ; and to such men as you we do not 
hesitate to offer the most liberal terms. Name what 
shall be your price, and we will endeavour to meet 
your wishes.” Toso gracious an offer, other circum- 
stances concurring, George, or, as we should now call 
him, Mr Macqueen, gave his willing consent. He 
sailed from Scotland under auspices the most flatter- 
ing to his feelings, and what was equally pleasing, was 
conscious of carrying along with him the respect and 
esteem of all who knew him, How unlike all this 
was to the expatriation of the wretched Grinton— 
how different were the prospects of each on seeing 
before them the wide-spread world of waters which 
intervene betwixt the brown hills of their native land 
and the fertile shores of the states of New England ! 

We have not now much to tell of our two heroes, 
but in the little which remains to be mentioned, lies 
not the least striking part of the moral which the 
story unfolds. Mr Macqueen could hardly fail in the 
enterprise in which he had engaged. To a thought- 
fulness and activity, which few exhibit in combination 
at his years, he joined a perfect knowledge of his busi- 
ness, both theoretically and practically. He modelled 
the establishment in which he was placed on the plan 
of that of the extensive concern he had formerly su- 
perintended in Britain ; introduced a number of those 
extraordinary mechanical processes which formerly 
were almost entirely confined to some of the great 
Glasgow and Manchester factories ; and finally, as we 
are told, raised the character of the goods produced 
to very nearly a level with that of the productions 
of England and Switzerland. For these great ser- 
vices Mr Macqueen was duly rewarded. From being 
manager he was elevated to the condition of mas- 
ter, being given a share in the business, while a libe- 

jowance was still made to him for his conti- 
nuing to exercise the functions of director. 

Thus, from less to more—from being a poor toiling 
boy at a wage of no more than half-a-crown a-week— 
did this persevering young man rise, before he was thirty 
years of age, to be one of the first and most respected 
men in New York, now one of the most populous and 
wealthy cities in the world. And, you will perceive, 
there was no witchery, no magic, in the manner of his 
elevation. His success, under the blessing of God, 
was undeniably owing to bis own conduct. Other 
young men who had started in life at the same period, 
in the same profession, and who had had precisely si- 
nilar opportunities, still remained in almost their ori- 
ginal condition, They had neither cultivated their 
moral nor intellectual faculties, nor resisted the petty 
temptations which on all sides assail the youth on his 
entrance into the busy scenes of life. But where was 
the luckless Charles Grinton that he did not appear to 
congratulate his fellow-townsman upon his good for- 
tune? He had, as we have mentioned, sailed for New 
York in quest of employment, however abject it 
might happen to be. Where, then, was he now— 
how had he fared in this new theatre of exertion? A 
word or two will explain. From New York, where 
he landed, he had proceeded along with a band of emi- 
grants to Canada, At Montreal, by a singular piece 
of luck, he had received employment as a clerk in the 
office of a merchant, one of whose assistants had the 
Previous day met with an accidental death when bath- 
ing in the St Lawrence. Charles’s appearance was not 
Prepossessing, but there was no choice. Here, then, 
was he once more in the way of well-doing. But it 


was useless. He subsided into irregular habits—was 
dismissed from his situation—wandered into the agri- 
cultural settlements, where he occasionally wrought 
at different kinds of severe manual labour—and at 
last pushed down to New York, with the hope of 
procuring employment in that quarter. 

By a remarkable coincidence, the house in which 
Mr Macqueen had become a partner, at this time 
required a person to act as truck-porter, and the 
advertisement announcing the fact brought Charles 
Grinton to seek it. The humiliation of feelings which 
agitated the miserable applicant, when, in one of the 
masters of this flourishing concern, he recognised his 
old associate George Macqueen, can be more easily 
imagined than described. George’s heart, however, 
overflowed with tenderness towards his early compa- 
nion. He interested himself to the extent of procuring 
him a situation somewhat superior to that which had 
been applied for; and, I am glad to say, that, by the 
exercise of proper discipline and now and then a word 
of advice, he at length produced the happy effect of 
leading his prodigal friend from thoughts and deeds of 
folly to those of sober well-doing. 


POETRY OF MANY LANDS. 
HOLLAND, 
WE are, it must be confessed, rather an egotistical 
people. In some respects, and to a certain extent, 
this is rather a fortunate endowment than otherwise, 
since it leads us to be contented in some degree with 
what is to be found within our own seabeat walls, But 
in other points, this self-satisfied tendency of our con- 
stitution is not so beneficial. How few us, for 
example, even of those who may justly call themselves 
well-educated, and attached to literature, have ever 
taken the trouble to learn whether literature has any 
existence beyond ourown island! This applies more 
especially to poetry, and applies so strongly, that we 
firmly believe many will start and look incredulous, 
when informed that the Dutch have among them 
many excellent living poets. So have the Russians, 
so have the Danes, the Portuguese, the Swedes, and 
other modern continental nations. The Byrons, the 
Scotts, and the Campbells, are not all Britons, startling 
as it may be to our self-satisfied preconceptions to ad- 
mit it. In other lands, as well as ours, is heard the 
rich harp of inspiration ; the lamp of poesy enlightens 
other halls as brightly as in ours. Take, for example 


Tollens, and confess that the Dutch have an ear for 
music of no mean nicety and power. At the same 
time, we are bound, in justice to the muse of Holland, 
to say, that Tollens is not regarded by the Dutch 
themselves as the greatest of their living poets, though 
his works are more extensively read than those of any 
other of their writers. ‘‘ He is,” says the translator 
of the following piece in the Westminster Review, 


of the affections and passions which are in hourly ex- 
ercise. In him there seems a constant emanation from 
a fresh and limpid spring of enthusiasm, trained and 
tempered, however, to an habitual sobriety. His 
poems are genial as the spring—quiet and bright as 
the sunny rays.” It is not difficult to conceive, that 
@ poet, possessed of these characteristics, should be 
more popular than writers of a more ardent cast, 
among a people peculiarly distinguished for their love 
of country, and of domestic peace and enjoyments. 
SUMMER MORNING’S SONG, 
Up, sleeper! dreamer! up; for now 
There’s gold upon the mountain’s brow— 
There’s light on forests, lakes, and meadows— 
The dew-drops shine on flow’ret bells, 
The village clock of morning tells. 
Up, men! out, cattle! for the dells 
And dingles teem with shadows. 
Up! out! o’er furrow and o’er field ; 
The claims of toil some moments yield 
For morning's bliss, and time is fleeter 
Than thought—so out! ’tis dawning yet. 
Why twilight’s lovely hour forget ? 
For sweet tho’ be the workman's sweat, 
The wand'rer’s sweat is sweeter. 
Up! to the fields! thro’ shine and stour; 
What hath the dull and drowsy hour 
So blest as this? the glad heart leaping 
To hear morn’s early song sublime ; 
See earth rejoicing in its prime : 
The summer is the walking time, 
The winter time for sleeping. 
Oh, fool! to sleep such hours away, 
While blushing nature wakes to day. 
On down thro’ summer mornings snoring, 
’Tis meet for thee, the winter long, 
When snows fall fast, and winds blow strong, 
To waste the night amidst the throng, 
Their vinous poisons pouring. 
The very beast that crops the flower 
Hath welcome for the dawning hour. 
Aurora smiles! her beck’nings claim thee ; 
Listen—look round—the chirp, the hum, 
Song, low, and bleat—there’s nothing dumb— 
All love, all life. Come, slumb'rers, come! 
The meanest thing shall shame thee. 
‘We come—we come—our wand’ rings take 
Thro’ dewy field, by misty lake 
And rugged paths, and wonds pervaded, 
By branches o'er, by flow’rs beneath, 
Making earth od'rous with their breath ; 
Or thro’ the shadeless gold-gorze heath, 
Or ‘neath the poplars shaded. 
‘Were we of feather, or of fin, 
How blest to dash the river in, 
Thread the rock-stream as it advances, 
Or, better, like the birds above, 2 
Rise to the greenest of the grove, 


And sing the matin song of love 
Amidst the highest branches. 


of what we say, the following song, from the muse of 


“the poet of unaffected feelirgs—of every-day life— 


Oh, thus to revel, thus to range, 
1'll yield the counter, bank, or change ; 

‘The bus’ness crowds, all peace destroying ; 
The toil, with snow that roofs our brains; 
The seeds of care, which harvest pains, 

The wealth, for more which strives and strains, 

Still less and less enjoying. 

Oh, happy, who the city’s noise 
Can quit for nature’s quiet joys, 

Quit worldly sin and worldly sorrow ; 
No more ’midst prison-walls abide, 
But, in God's temple, vast and wide, 
Pour praises ev'ry even tide, 

Ask mercies ev'ry morrow. 

No seraph’s flaming sword hath driv’n 
That man from Eden or from heav'’n, 

From earth’s swect smiles and winning features ; 
For him, by toils and troubles lost, 
By wealth and wearying cares 
For him a paradise is tost— 

But not for happy creatures. 
Come—though a glance it may be—come, 
Enjoy, improve, and hurry home, 

For life's strong urgencies must bind us. 
Yet mourn not; morn shall wake anew, 

And we shall wake to ble-s it too— 
Homewards! the herds shall shake the 

We'll leave in peace behind us. ~ 


The little poem on the Nightingale, which we shall 
next present, is a favourable specimen of the powers 
of Loots, another of the popular lyrists of Ho 


THE NIGHTINGALE, 
Soul of living music! teach me, 
Teach me, floating thus along, 
Love-sick warbler ! come, and reach me, 
With the secrets of thy song. 
How thy beak, so sweetly trembling, 
On one note long-ling’ring tries— 
On a thousand tones assembling, 
Pours the rush of harmonies. 
Or, when rising shrill aud shriller, 
Other music dies away, 
Other songs grow still and stiller— 
Songster of the night and day! 
Till—all sunk in silence round thee 
Not a whisper—not a word— 
Not a leaf-fall to confound thee— 
Breathless all—thou only heard— 
Tell me, thou who failest never, 
Minstrel of the songs of spring! 
Did the world see ages ever, 
When thy voice forgot to sing? 
Is there in your woodland hist’ry, 
Any Homer whom ye read ? 
Has your music aught of myst’ry ? 
Has it measure, cliff, and creed ? 
Have ye teachers, who instruct ye, 
' Checking each ambitious strain ? 
Learned parrots to conduct ye, 
When ye wander, back again ? 
Smiling at my dreams, I see thee— 
Nature, in her chainless will, 
Did not fetter thee, but free thee 
Pour thy hymns of rapture still! 
Plum’d in pomp and pride prodigious, 
Lo! the gaudy peacock nears ; 
But his 


Shocks the soul, and grates the ears. 
Finches may be trained to follow 

Notes which dext’rous arts combine, 
But those notes sound vain and hollow 

When compared, sweet bird, with thine. 
Classic themes no longer courting, 

Ancient tongues I'll cast away, 


Hear with what strength and majesty of thought 
and diction Da Costa, a Christian bard of Hebrew 
origin, sings a prelude to his ‘‘ Hymn on Providence.” 
The spirit of this poet of Holland is deeply imbued 
with the sacred songs which were poured forth by his 
fathers of old in the temples of Solyma, or warbled 

laintively by the streams of Babel ; and all his strains 
rmonise in subject and in tone with those of the 
prophet-bards, whom he loves and reveres with such 
filial devotion, The contrast between the harp of 
Judah and the lyre of Greece is powerfully drawn in 
this piece, though, it may be, with a partial hand, 
PRELUDE TO HYMN ON PROVIDENCE, 
When Homer fills his fierce war-trump of glory, 
And wakes his mighty lyre’s harmonious 
Whose soul but thrills enraptur’d at the story, 
As thrill’d old ium’s ruins when they heard. 
Meonian Swan ! that shakes the soul, when loudly 
Rushing—or melts the heart to strains sublime ; 
Strong as the arm of Hector, lifted proudly, 
Sweet as his widow's tears, in watching-time. 
Though still thy strains song’s glorious crown inherit, 
Though age to age kneel lowly at thy shrine— 
Yet (O forgive me, venerable spirit !) 
Thou leay’st a void within this heart of mine. 
My country is the land of sunbeams—Heaven 
Gave me no cradle in the lukewarm west ; 
The glow of Libyan sands, by hot winds driven, 
Is like the thirst of song within my breast. 
What is this fray to me—these battle-noises 
Of mortals led by weak divinities ? 
I must hear higher notes and holier voices, 
Not the mere clods of beauteous things—like these. 
be are ideal 
recian fol ? 
Heaven, heaven must wake 
The the sacred soul of song. 
Trans. West. Review. 
We would willingly have given a specimen of Bil- 
derdyk, the greatest, according to the Dutch, and 
certainly the most voluminous, of the modern poets of 


Holland ; but very few of his pieces, we fear, woul 
suit the taste of the generality of our readers, 

| hope, however, that the pieces which we have pre 
sented will satisfy our readers that strains of no meas 
power are sung in our days, beside the mouths of th 
many-streamed Rhine, 
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RIFLEMEN OF THE ALPS. 

STROLLING, with my fishing-rod, in the latter end of 
the month of May, along the banks of the Vervayse, 
an impetuous torrent which descends from the moun- 
tains and enters the lake of Geneva, near the pictur- 
esque little town of Vevay, I had halted for at least 
the twentieth time to admire the magnificent landscape 
that surrounded me, when suddenly the notes of a 
distant bugle arrested my attention, The sounds 
rapes floating on the breeze, and echoed from cliff 
to cliff, were in perfect harmony with a scene where 
nature, sometimes imposing and sublime, sometimes 
soft and smiling, displays herself under every capti- 
vating variety of form. 

The bugle again sounded, followed by two or three 
shots, then by several in succession, On inquiring of 
a peasant, I understood a party of rifleisen were shoot- 
ing at the target for a prize, on the banks of the little 
lake of Brai, Quickening my pace, [ soon arrived at 
the spot. It is a beautiful piece of water, about a 
league in cireumférence, and well stocked with various 
kinds of fish, particularly trout and perch. On the 
green aud sunny banks, that fall with a gentle slope 
to the water’s edge, were fixed three targets (here cal- 
led cibles), two of them white, with black circles, the 
third, or middle one, entirely black, excepting the 
small white mark in the centre. On the opposite side 
of the lake, upon a green knoll, overshadowed by an 
enormous walnut-tree, above which floated the national 
standard, of white and green, were stationed about 
twenty marksmen, habited in the latter colour; while 
others, with their rifles slung upon their shoulders, 
were rapidly descending the neighbouring eminences, 
to swell the merry group. Tables ranged in the back- 
ground were loaded with bottles, glasses, hunting-bags, 
balls, powder-flasks, ramrods, and all the other neces- 

ide each target stood a marker, carelessly leaning 
his hand upon its outer rim, and at about three paces 
distant, upon the grass, sat two children. It being 
the first of these meetings at which I had been pre- 
sent, I naturally expected to see both parties retreat 
to a secure distance before the firing was renewed. My 
astonishment was not unmingled with terror, on see- 
ing one of the party walk up to the barrier, that served 
as astanding-place for the shooters, and, after placing 
a detonating cap on the nipple of his rifle, take aim, 
and fire. Several others followed, I distinctly heard 
each ball strike and penetrate the target, the marker 
coolly remaining in the same position, with the children 
sitting by his side! The first shot was that of an 
elderly gentleman, apparently about sixty years of age ; 
time, however, appeared to have in nowise dimmed 
the keenness of his eye. After discharging his rifle, 
he immediately testified the highest glee, and with an 
accuracy for which I can by no means account, indi- 
cated the exact spot where his shot had penetrated. 
A peg of wood, a supply of which lay under each tar- 
get, was then driven into the hole, and the firing re- 
commenced, Three-fourths of those present shot with 
astonishing accuracy ; none missed the target, and 
nearly all drove their balls directly into the centre at 
each discharge. 

The targets are about three feet in diameter, andeight 
inches in thickness, being formed of a round cut from 
the trunk of a large fir-tree, and covered with paste- 
board. Yet such is the amazing force with which the 
bullet is projected from this formidable description of 
fire-arms, that the mass of wood is frequently per- 
Sorated at two hundred paces. The powder is strong, 
but very coarse, each grain being about the size of 
what is termed snipe-shot in England. They load 
with great accuracy, using a graduated charger, and 
a smal! piece of greased cotton or punched card for 
wadding. 

Every peasant possesses a rifle, and is a good shot. 
L well recollect reading in a Liverpool newspaper, about 

ve years since, of a man who, for a trifling recom- 
pense, allowed another to aim with a cross-bow at a 
drinking-glass placed upon his head, at the distance 
of twelve paces, The shooter broke the glass, without 
injuring in the slightest degree the individual who 
acted target. This feat was considered an extraordi- 
nary instance of foolhardiness in the one, and of skill 
in the other, Yet marksmen are to be found in 
Switzerland, who, placing an individual at two hun- 
dred paces distant, with a five-franc piece held between 
his thumb and fore-finger, will strike it repeatedly, 
without the spectators testifying the smallest apprehen- 
sion that the shooter may miss his mark, The barrels, 
which are manufactured at St Etienne, near Lyons, 
in the south of France, and also at Liege, in the north, 
towns long celebrated for the excellence of their fire- 
arms, are about three feet in length, and of great soli- 
dity, weighing each, independently of the stock and 
lock. about seven pounds. They are rifled with great 
accuracy from muzzle to breech, and carry a ball of 
two-and-twenty to the Swiss pound of eighteen ounces. 
The stock is formed in a pecudiar manner. being much 
curved, and having projections of two inches :n len 
protruding from each extremity of the shoulder-plate, 
which afford an acaitiona. firmness wnen taking am, 
and steady the weapon, by sticking into the turf, Ac. 
during the operation of charging. The lock, a deto- 
nator, is furnished with a hair trigger of a singular 
construction, and arranged with such nicety, that I 
have seen a riflernan discharge his piece by blowing 
upon it slightly with his lips. Though not altogether 
finished iv she exquisite style of the best fowling-pieces 
of Loudon or Paris, one of the first description, with 


patent breech, Damascus barrel, &c., would by most 
rsons be esteemed a handsome weapon. They may 
purchased in Switzerland as low as four pounds. 
I saw a superb gun, with which the owner, in my 
presence, struck the small peg which served to fix the 
cord in the centre of the target, four times out of six 
shots, at two hundred paces, offered on the ground for 
five pounds ten shillings, though twenty sovereigns 
would not have purchased a similar thing in England. 
—Monthly Magazine, August 1832. 


A DAY IN THE WOODS OF MORAY. 

From the woods of Darnaway, we descended by a 
mountain path to the bed of the river Findhorn at the 
Pool of Sluie. The water seems at this point to have 
forced a passage through the rocks, which rise abruptly 
over it, and continue at a considerable elevation, 
crowned by a natural garland of wood. The pool is 
deep and dark, and affords the best salmon-fishing on 
the river. There is in the possession of the noble fa- 
mily of Moray a letter, written in 1620, by the Earl 
Moray of that day, describing the success of a fishing 
party at this spot. It may seem almost incredible, yet 
the writer affirms that in one evening they took here 
sixteen hundred and twenty-three salmon! About a 
mile from the pool, we come to the “ esses” or sal- 
mon-leaps on the river. Here the stream is confined 
and interrupted by successive ledges or layers of rock 
—now flowing over them at different points, and now 
contracted into one narrow gorge—now foaming white 
in its fall, and now lingering dark in the various hol- 
lows worn out of the rock. The precipitous banks 
are clothed to the summit with oak copse, ash, and 
alder ; and when lighted up by the sun, like a vast pa- 
norama, have a gay and glorious appearance. The 
most striking feature here is the boundless profusion 
—the rich luxuriance of vegetation ; but the great 
height of this natural terrace, and the grey rocks at 
the bottom of the river, impart to it a sterner and 
wilder character, 

Salmon struggle hard to ascend these falls and 
rapids, They get up the first flight or landing with- 
out much difficulty ; the current then whirls them 
about like a stray leaf, but they have another ascent 
to make. They dispose themselves for the task (bend- 
ing back the tail to act as a lever), and spring forward 
with all their might and main, They miss—but just 
miss—the top ; they try again and again, but — 
like Sisyphus rolling his stone, with the same result ; 
and after various unsuccessful efforts, the discomfited 
fish find it necessary to return, But here they en- 
counter a more perilous snare. The clip-fisher is sta- 
tioned on that projecting crag, ready to entrap the 
finny wanderer in his descent. A man sits on the 
rock above the lower fall, where the stream is con- 
tracted to a narrow pass, and lets down into the water 
a clip or hooked stick: when he feels the fish touch 
the instrument, he pulls it suddenly up, and, if his 
balance be just, throws the salmon out of his native 
element on the rock beside him. When the lower 
parts of the river were not so well fished as they are 
at present, the clip-fishing was highly productive, and 
it is still occasionally pursued with success. We were 
informed that one poor man engaged in this trade, 
about eight years ago, Se from the rock, and was 
drowned in the vortex below. 

Through the plantations of Sluie, on to the soft 
woodland haughs, orchards, and cornfields of Logie, 
the scenery continues of the same character, and is 
certainly unsurpassed in the river scenery of Britain, 
At the Mill of Logie, we meet with a memento of that 
great flood in 1829, the remembrance of which is now 
indelibly impressed on this country. On a stone in 
the mill walls are inscribed the words—* Flood mark, 
3d August 1829.” This is thirteen feet up the wall, 
and the mill stands about seventy horizontal feet from 
the brink of the rock over the river, and about fifteen 
perpendicular feet above the level of its mid-channel. 

Near this point reside two gentlemen connected by 
descent, and still more strongly by feeling, with Charles 
Edward, “ the young Chevalier,” and his Celtic heroes 
of the Forty-five. They wear invariably the High- 
land dress, and have so much of the old Highland 
hardihood, that they think nothing of plunging into 
the Findhorn in the floods of winter, with all their habi- 
liments about them, and afterwards standing for hours 
in the passes of Darnaway forest, with icicles hanging 
from their dress (the philabeg) whilst pursuing the 
sport of deer-stalking. They occasionally remain for 
days in the heart of the forest, reposing at night under 
the shade of some old oak, defying damp and cold, 
ague and rheumatism! We suspect that when 
Cowper and his brother poets sighed for solitude, and 
exclaimed 


Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 


Some boundless contiguity of shade! 
they did not contemplate passing night after night in 
| a forest north of the Grampians, or, with no bridge to 
» bestride the wintry flood, of breasting the torrent and 
stalking deer, arrayed in a kilt dripping with wet or 
stiff with frost. e must add, for the gentlemen :n 
question (not the poets, but the sportsmen), tnat tney 
are highly popular over all the country; and that, if 
many are astonished at their hardihood and their love 
of ancient Highland customs, they are as loud in 
praise of their courteous manners, their accomplish- 
ments, and kindliness of disposition. 
We now approach Relugas, a small estate orna- 
mented with a cottage ornée, the property and long 


the residence of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. By his 
various and tasteful improvements, and still more by 
his writings, Sir Thomas has associated his name im- 
perishably with this romantic district. He cut walks 
and planted trees, opened up vistas and laid out gar- 
dens and flower-plots, till he made the wilderness 
blossom like the rose, and converted a wild tract of 
mountain country by the side of a brawling, birch-clad 
stream, into a sort of terrestrial paradise, redolent of 
all the sweets and floral treasures of the south. There 
is a spot at the back of the mansion-house, with a fine 
waterfall (over one low crag of which, by the way, we 
observed suspended a basket to catch such salmon as 
might chance to fall back in their attempts to ascend 
the stream), which is a perfect nest of picturesque ro- 
mance and beauty.—Jnverness Courier. 


DOLLY'S CHOP-IIOUSE. 

well-frequented tavern of this name, in Queen's 
Head Passage, Paternoster Row and Newgate Street 
—a tavern as well known by name in Scotland as in 
London itself—is said to have been originally kept by 
a woman named Dolly, of whom there is a likeness 
and a short memoir in Caulfield’s “ Portraits of Re- 
markable Persons,” (4 vols. Whitely, London, 1820). 
At what time Dolly lived is not recorded, though the 
costume in her portrait would indicate the early part 
of the eighteenth century. She is said to have first 
gained popularity for her house by keeping none but 
very pretty female waiters, one of whom, having been 
observed to exert a peculiar fascination over an alder- 
man, gave rise to a print representing the interior of 
the chop-house, with the following verses, the wit of 
which is far from contemptible :— 

Dear Sally, emblem of thy chop-house ware, 

As broth reviving, and as white bread fair ; 

As small beer grateful, and as pepper strong, 

As beef-steak tender, as fresh potherbs young ; 

As sharp as knife, and piercing as a fork, 

Soft us new butter, white as fairest pork ; 

Sweet as young mutton, brisk as bottled beer ; 

Smooth as is oil, juicy as eucumber, 

And bright as cruet void of vinegar. 

O Sally, could I turn and shift my love, 

With the same skill that you your steaks can move, 

My heart, thus cooked, might prove a chop-house feast, 

And you alone should be the welcome guest. 

But, dearest Sal, the flames that you impart, 

Like chop on gridiron, broil my tender heart, 

Which if thy kindly helping hand been’t nigh, 

Must, like an unturned chop, hiss, burn, and fry ; 

And must at last, thou scorcher of my soul, 

Shrink and become an undistinguished coal. 

Aw Arrican PoTentaTE.—This monarch (King 
of Ashantee) was seated on a massive gold throne, 
under the shade of an artificial tree with gold leaves, 
His body, extremely lean and inordinately tall, was 
smeared over with tallow mixed up with gold dust. 
An European hat, bound with broad gold lace, covered 
his head; his loins were encircled with a sash of 
golden cloth, From his neck down to his feet, corne- 
lians, agates, and lazulites, were crowded in the form 
of bracelets and chains, and his feet rested on a golden 
basin. The grandees of the realm lay prostrate on the 
ground, with their heads covered with dust. A hun- 
dred complainers and accused persons were in a similar 
posture ; behind them twenty executioners, with drawn 
sabres in their hands, waited the royal signal, which 
generally terminated each cause by the decapitation 
of one or other of the parties. The Danish envoy, 
passing a number of bloody heads, recently separated 
from the body, approached the throne. The magni- 
ficent flaming prince addressed him with the following 
most gracious questions :—“ I would willingly detain 
thee for some months in my dominions, to give you an 
idea of my greatness. Hast thou ever seen any thing 
to be compared with it ?” “No! lord and king, thou 
hast no equal in the world!” “ Thou art right, God 
in heaven does not much surpass me !"—AM. Malic 
Brun. 

Seats.—These animals (the Phoca Vitalina) have 
a very delicate sense of hearing, and are said to be 
much delighted with music, The fact was not un- 
known to the ancient poets, and is thus alluded to by 
Sir Walter Scott :— 

Rude Heiskar’s seals, through surges dark, 

Will long pursue the minstrel’s bark. 
Mr John Laing, in his account of a voyage to Spitz- 
bergen, mentions that the son of the master of the 
vessel in which he sailed, who was fond of playing 
on the violin, never failed to have a numerous auditory, 
when in the seas frequented by seals: and Mr Laing 
has seen them followthe ship for miles when any per- 
son was playing on deck, It is a common practice in 
Cornwall, when persons are in pursuit of seals, as soon 
as the animal has elevated its head above water, to 
halloo to it, till they can approach within gunshot, as 
they will listen to the sound for several minutes. I 
have seen this method pursued by the fishermen at 
Newhaven.—Captain T. Brown’s Anecdotes of 
Quadrupeds. 
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